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Editorial 



Welcome to the start of Volume 12! 

If you are taking a group of teachers abroad for a short course, or if you receive such groups around the year, 
the Klaus Lutz’s article (p. 3) will be very useful for you. He details ways of making the course truly the 
teachers’ own. 

Jane Cadorath and Simon Harris (p. 6) wanted to include Task Based Learning in their pre-service course for 
non-native speakers in Mexico but felt it should be adapted to fit local teaching conditions. Their article shows 
how they managed this. 

Rachel Bodle, our business consultant, is back (p. 9) with suggestions for over-coming a problem of a seasonal 
swell in staffroom numbers where existing staff feel invaded and newcomers feel like outsiders. 

If you like quizzes where you tick answers, add them up, and find out what sort of person you are, look at 
Ingrid Wiesniewska’s piece (p. 10) to find out more about your own mentoring style. 

Literature buffs familiar with Pope’s poetry will enjoy the playful adaptation of ‘An Essay on Criticism’ by 
Richard Watson Todd (p. 11). 

Many readers will know that John Haycraft, who died in May 1996, started with his wife Brita the intensively 
practical, short, pre-service courses for EFL teachers that are now known as The Cert’, The CTEFLA’, The 
RSA’, or more correctly, The UCLES/RSA CELT A’. In this issue Brita Haycraft tells the story of that adventure 

(p.12). 

If you would like to work with teachers to get language students reading more, have a look at Derek Strange’s 
article (p. 15) on graded readers and the why, what, which, where, and how of choosing and using them. 

Sometimes students, especially in mass and rather passive situations, may feel unwilling to tell you how they 
really feel about your teaching or training. If you are in this situation, read Elizabeth Adams’ idea for 
encouraging participants to be honest (p. 17). 

We have had some definitions of Neuro-Linguistic Programming in past issues. In this issue, we have an 
interesting application of ‘logical levels’ to in-service teacher reflection. David Bowker (p. 19) walks us through 
the idea with verbatim quotes to make it really clear. 

“There’s many a slip ‘twixt cup and lip” is the old fashioned way of explaining unpredictable happenings. 
Nowadays we have chaos theory! If you’d like to know more about it and how it and something called the 
PDSA Cycle can improve your work, look at David King’s article (p. 22). 

Our usual collection of swift, thumbnail sketches of the latest books is included in Publications Received (p. 25). 
The aim of this column to help you decide if you’d like to look further at a book or not and to bring to your 
attention books you might not otherwise hear about. 

As usual this issue includes the well-known and the first-time published author, the immediately practical and 
the longer term more thought-provoking, the non-native and the native English speaker. I hope you enjoy it. 

As you know, although we do not advertise our journal much, we are still growing. This is thanks to the 
interesting articles and the names and addresses of likely subscribers that you send in. We need them both so 
please keep them coming! 



Thanks! 




Editor 
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Involving trainees in the planning and evaluation of 
a Special Group Summer Course abroad 
by Klaus Lutz, Austria 

Introduction 

Every summer thousands of EFL-teachers from all over 
the world decide to invest time and money in their 
personal and professional development by attending one 
of the numerous courses offered by teacher-training 
institutions all over the UK. As a rule, individual teachers 
choose a course that looks attractive to them, make their 
own travel arrangements and hope that the whole 
enterprise will meet their expectations. 

In this article I want to describe an alternative approach. 
Last summer a group of Austrian EFL-trainees and myself, 
one of their tutors, decided to attend a course in Britain 
specially designed for their needs as students and future 
teachers of English'!. The course was meant to be an 
integral part of a two-year study programme, ending with 
a written and oral certificate exam. The group consisted 
of ten people who, professionally speaking, had vital things 
in common: They were all practicing secondary school 
teachers of various subjects, studying for an extra 
qualification as teachers of English. At the time of the 
course they had almost finished their programme and 
were busy preparing for the final exam in the following 
autumn. Thus the function of the course in Britain was 
this: First of all it should give them further self-confidence 
as far as their command of the English language was 
concerned by offering lots and lots of opportunities to 
use it. Furthermore, it should contribute to their 
motivation as future teachers of English by confronting 
them with unconventional but highly efficient techniques 
and methods. Finally, the experience of living and working 
closely together for a week should help to further 
develop a positive group atmosphere of mutual caring and 
sharing, also in connection with the forthcoming exams. 

Another main function was to implement the element of 
self-evaluation and self-reflection from the moment the 
group had decided to do a Special-Group-Course in the 
summer. The overall aim was to make it “their course” as 
much as possible. My task as one of their tutors in Austria 
and the organiser of the trip to England was twofold: I had 
to find means of both triggering off this process of self- 
evaluation and of communicating its outcome to the ELT 
institution we had chosen. 

Preparations for the course at 
home 

I started off with a questionnaire to evaluate the trainees’ 



1 In our case we chose Pilgrims at Canterbury. There are, 
however, other ELT-institutions in Britain that offer 
Q lor-made courses. 
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confidence in using English as a means of communication 
and their personal judgement concerning their own 
proficiency with regard to the four skills and aspects such 
as pronunciation, vocabulary and grammar. In the second 
part they were invited to list topics of interest the 
tutor(s) in Britain ought to cover. In addition to that they 
were asked to finish the following sentence starters: 

a) What I hope will happen in the course in Britain is 
that... 

b) What I hope will not happen in the course is that... 

Last but not least I asked them to think about my role 
during the course: Should I restrict myself to organising 
the week or did they expect me to do some tutoring or 
advising as well? 

The analysis of the questionnaires showed that the 
trainees had very clear notions of their strengths and 
weaknesses. They were, for example, worried about their 
level of oral accuracy and found they needed more 
practice in the field of detailed listening. Consequently 
they had clear conceptions of the course itself and of 
what they thought should/should not happen there. They 
expected my role to be that of a tutor and advisor and 
not simply that of an organiser. 

My next task was to pass the data on to the ELT- 
institution in England, respectively to the main tutor the 
institution had chosen for our course. I felt this was a 
tricky business that asked for sensitive mediation between 
the needs of the group on the one hand and the respect 
for the individual tutor on the other, who wishes to bring 
in her own ideas as much as possible. I chose the personal 
form of a letter to the tutor in Britain in which I informed 
her of the results of the self-evaluation questionnaire 
(group profile). Furthermore, I did not leave her in any 
doubt as far as my role was concerned: I would not 
attend any of her sessions and my work would not 
interfere with hers in any way. 

The second type of information the tutor in Britain 
received was an audio tape that was produced in one of 
the conversation classes: All the participants introduced 
themselves briefly and talked about their expectations. 

The idea was to offer the tutor information (their aims as 
well as their language competence) that was truly 

continued 
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authentic and in no way filtered by my subjective 
perception. 2 

The course itself 

On our arrival in Britain we were all given a personal letter 
from the tutor, in which she introduced herself and gave an 
outline of what she had planned for the week. She had 
carefully thought of taking our needs and wishes into 
consideration and at the same time bringing in her personal 
style and ideas as an experienced teacher trainer. This 
letter of welcome immediately eased some of the tension 
the trainees had felt and it made them anxious to meet the 
tutor personally and to start working with her. 

As to my role: Three times during the week we had a one- 
hour “reflective meeting” in the evening. At the first and 
second meetings I asked the group members to browse 
through their notes and handouts again and to produce a 
short written text on one of the following topics: 

- Something I have learnt today as a student of English/a 
future teacher of English 

- Something I have discovered about myself as a 
learner/teacher 

- An activity I’ll try out myself 

- Something I would like to investigate further 

- A certain stage/moment during the day when I really felt 
involved/stunned/bewildered/bored/frustrated. 

These “learning logs”3 had the following functions: First of 
all they should stimulate individual reflection upon the 
learning experience of the day and by doing so give it a 
personal structure. This seems to me particularly important 
in an environment such as an international teacher training 
centre where so much is going on in the course of a day 
(group tutorials in the morning, optional workshops in the 
afternoon, talks and social programme in the evening, 
informal conversations with colleagues and new friends, 
etc). For participants who stay for only one week and who 
try to get out of the week as much as they possibly can this 
is of especially vital importance. 

Secondly, the log-writing should contribute to the 
participants’ awareness-raising process both as learners and 
as future teachers of English. The very act of writing may 
clarify certain ideas, experiences and feelings. After the 
individual writing activity the trainees were invited to share 
their thoughts, observations and comments either with a 
partner or with the whole group. 

In the final evening session I confronted them with a list of 
the statements they had made in the initial questionnaire 
concerning their hopes and fears. Their task was to grade 
the statements from 1-10 in terms of “valid/not valid” now 
that the course was over. In addition to that, the 



2 I owe this idea to Tessa Woodward, who suggested a 
recording when I worked with her on an international 
course in Britain a couple of months before. 

3 Patricia A. Porter et al., An ongoing dialogue: learning 
logs for teacher preparation. In: Jack C. Richards and 
David Nunan: Second Language Teacher Education, 

O Cambridge 1990, pp. 227-244. 
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participants were asked to pick out one statement, 
comment on it and again share their views. 

Here are two examples of initial statements made in the 
questionnaire and of trainees’ comments at this stage: 

‘7 hope we will not talk too much German.” 

“I really hoped that we/I could stick to talking English this week. 
It is not so easy although I tried several times. However, 
especially when you want to talk about your own feelings and 
experiences it is very difficult to find the right words in a foreign 
language. (...)” 

Even though we were a monolingual group we stuck to 
speaking and writing in English. 1 for my part addressed the 
group or individuals in English all the time. However, when 
members of the group were amongst themselves, the 
language they used was apparently a matter of considerable 
concern. 

Other (critical) comments showed that these “house 
meetings” not only helped the trainees to raise their own 
awareness of their learning experience, but that they 
were/are also very important feedback for the trainers back 
home: 

'7 hope we will not do again what we have already done in the 
two-year course.” 

‘7 feel a little bit ambiguous about this statement On the one 
hand I am really glad that this has not come true, but on the 
other hand (...) I have to criticise our two-year programme: I am 
very glad that I have attended the optional “pronunciation 
workshops ” here, because this is basic knowledge that we have 
not heard much about in Austria. The same could be said about 
intonation.” 

Final evaluation of the summer course 

In October and November the group took their certificate 
exams. They all passed, and some of them did very well. I 
was one of the examiners, and the fact that I had had the 
chance to spend a week in Britain with them had 
considerable influence on the atmosphere in the exam 
situation. Some days later I contacted the members of the 
group again, asking them for a final written feedback: What 
did they think was the impact of the summer course on 
their exam? How did they see the course three months 
later? Some participants had been given an English class to 
teach in September. 

Here are some of their final comments: 

“And now - a few months later - I think I learnt what I had 
expected to learn. Tve got a lot of ideas and motivation to try 
new methods. I really appreciate the work of our tutors in Britain 
and I am still impressed by the way they taught us. I have 
already tried out some activities im my class. (...) I started the 
new school year with a lot of energy.” 

“I was - and still am - thrilled by the quality and variety of simple 
but very practical ideas which help me a lot in my lessons. (...)” 

“In general I think that it was a successful week. Our intention in 
the first place was to improve our English, which actually 
happened. But I have got the feeling that the results would have 
been better (concerning fluency) if we had been a mixed 
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language group. In this case you are compelled to talk in English 
all the time ; otherwise it is easy to switch to your mother- 
tongue. " 

Conclusion 

The main pedagogical rationale behind the approach 
described above was the following: Asking learners to seff- 
evaluate their language competence fosters learner 
autonomy and increases learner motivation. If a course 
programme carefully tunes into learner needs, hopes and 
fears,, the participants experience that they are taken 
seriously not only as learners but also as human beings. This 
experience will be intensified if there is a tight link between 
training and reflecting. It remains to be seen whether 
trainees who have had this experience themselves will be 
ready to act in a similar way in their own classes. 
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Task Based Learning- Appropriate Methodology? 

by Jane Cadorath and Simon Harris, Universidad Autonoma de Yucatan, Mexico. 



1 BACKGROUND 

In an article in The Teacher Trainer (Preaching what we 
practice - Training what we teach, Vol.8. No.1 Spring 
1994), Jane Willis discussed Task-Based Learning as an 
alternative to the PPP model (Presentation, Practice, 
Production). As Willis says, it seems wrong to focus our 
attentions on the PPP model, when there is doubt about its 
effectiveness and when most trainers, and many teachers, 
are unhappy with the rigid way in which this model is all 
too often applied. 

As trainers on Cambridge COTE courses (Certificate for 
Overseas Teachers of English - pre-service teacher training 
courses for non-native speakers) we were keen to include 
Task-Based Learning in our syllabus but were also aware 
that, for many of our trainees, TBL would have to be 
adapted to fit local teaching conditions, and so presented in 
a ‘revised’ version. In this article we outline a training 
session we did on a COTE course, where we introduced 
the idea of TBL, but in a form we consider appropriate to 
the local context. 

2 THE TRAINING CONTEXT 

We are working in the South-East of Mexico, with teachers 
from university language centres or faculties. For the 
majority of these teachers the syllabus is the coursebook 
and all exams are based entirely on new language items in 
the book, predominantly structures and vocabulary. The 
result, almost inevitably, is that teachers are under 
pressure to cover each unit of the book in its entirety. 

In a teaching situation, where certain language items, 
defined by the book (= syllabus) have to be taught within a 
certain period of time, there is little room for the more 
open-ended aims of a true task-based lesson, where the 
teacher deals with the type of language that the students 
have become aware that they need while doing the task. 
The reality is that teachers have certain language items to 
teach and they want a methodological model - or models - 
which will help them focus on these items. 

For many of these teachers aspects of PPP are familiar - 
many of their coursebooks suggest a presentation/practice- 
based approach - but the terminology, the range of 
possible presentation techniques and the final *P* - 
production - were new analytical concepts. Nevertheless, 
we did not feel that this justified ignoring alternatives and 
we decided, therefore, to introduce Task-Based Learning in 
the COTE programme, but in such a way that we were 
able to emphasise its similarities to PPP as well as 
highlighting some of its advantages over PPP. In this way we 
hoped to give trainees options to work with, and to make 
them aware of how easily they could adapt their lessons to 
make them more task-based. 



o 




3 WHAT IS TBL? 

The TBL model we used was an adapted version of Willis’ 6 
stage cycle (Willis 1994): 

INTRODUCTION: An introduction to both topic and task, 
where the teacher helps the students understand the 
objectives of the task and organises the collection of ideas 
or information about the topic 

TASK: Students work in pairs or groups using whatever 
language they can to express themselves. Teacher 
encourages but there is no correction. Emphasis is on 
fluency and getting things done - the purpose. 

PLANNING: Students spend some time on putting 
together (in written or spoken form) a report on what they 
did and what they decided on. Teacher can help with 
language here, if required, with the emphasis on ability to 
communicate the results. 

REPORTING: Teacher organises feedback, with the groups 
reporting to the class, either orally or in writing (e.g. on 
posters) their results. No overt correction. 

LANGUAGE FOCUS AND PRACTICE: Teacher sets up a 
language focus task, which draws attention to one or more 
of the following: 

a) language students could have used but didn’t 

b) language they used but not as well as they might have 

c) any other language, related to the topic and task, that the 
teacher considers important and wishes to focus on 

This stage could include drills, dialogues etc (typical 
activities from the Practice stage of PPP). In all cases, the 
aim is to focus students’ attention on key language points. 

PARALLEL TASK: Students have a chance to try out the 
task again, but this time with different materials, which will 
necessitate the same kinds of language. 

4 THE TRAINING SESSION 

We devised a training session which is essentially 
experiential in character and which illustrates how a TBL 
approach can focus on specific structures or functions. In a 
sense it is an upside-version of PPP (or, as Willis says, PPP 
the right-way up!) containing many of the same techniques 
but enabling learners to appreciate their own need for the 
language being taught. 

SESSION PLAN 

Aims: To understand the idea of a task and the basics of a 
task-based approach 

To compare PPP with TBL 

To guide teachers towards designing their own TBL 
lesson 
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Procedure: 

Step 1: Trainees experience a Task-Based lesson 
as ‘students’. For this we used the ‘lesson’ outlined in 
Figure 1. 

Fig. 1 



INVENTIONS (adapted from The Wonderful World of 

Inventions in Campbell and Kryszewska) 

Level: Lower-intermediate and above 

Time: 30-45 minutes 

Language Area: Comparing past with present habits. 

Procedure: 

INTRODUCTION 

1. Learners, in groups, write down three inventions that 
have occurred in their lifetime and which have 
profoundly affected modern life. 

2. Each group writes on the board their list. 

3. Select 1 invention at random and discuss, as whole 
class, what life was like before it was invented. 

TASK (PLANNING) 

5. Give each group one invention and ask them to write 
a paragraph (4/5 sentences) describing life before and 
since the introduction of the invention. 

REPORTING 

6. When the descriptions are ready, ask the group to 
stick their paragraph on the wall. Give the class the 
opportunity to go around, reading the different texts. 

LANGUAGE FOCUS AND PRACTICE 

7. Select sentences from students’ writing and elicit or 
suggest alternative ways of expressing the same ideas. 
(For example, useful language points might include 
the use of ‘used to/would’ for past habits, the use of 
‘is/are/was/were able’ as an alternative to ‘can/could’.) 

If the class is small, and if a drill is required, learners 
could write the name of their invention on the 
blackboard, stand under it and make statements 
about what life used to be like before that particular 
invention, or what people weren’t but are now able 
to do as a result, using the specific language item to be 
drilled e.g. ‘used to/would’ etc 

8. PARALLEL ACTIVITY 

Tell learners the following: 

‘It is now the year 2050. You must imagine one new 
invention that has occurred in the last 50 years. 

Write a brief paragraph describing how life has 
changed as a result of that invention. DON’T WRITE 
THE NAME OF THE INVENTION. 

When you have finished your description, put it on 
the wall, and see if the other groups can guess what 
you have invented.’ 

9. Learners work in groups on a brief paragraph, stick it 
on the wall when complete and then try to guess the 
other inventions. 



Step 2: When trainees have completed the task-based 
lesson, ask them to review the main stages. Trainees 
should come up with stages similar to the 6 stage cycle 
described above. 

Step 3: Hand out jumbled plans for TB lessons. For this 
we used a selection of activities from Nolasco and Arthur 
(1987) and Campbell and Kryszewska (1994) and adapted 
them for TBL. (One example is given in Figure 2.) 
Trainees in their groups must reorganise them as they 
think best, bearing in mind the stages discussed in Step 2. 
Note that the Parallel Task is left for trainees to design. 

Fig 2 

JE NE REGRETTE RIEN 

Step: Encourage them to share their thoughts in small 
groups of three or four. 

Step: Look at area of regrets, wishes, using ‘would’ as 
in ‘I would change’ and ‘I wish I could/had’ 

Step: Put the following list 
on the board: 

- your school 

- your job or 
occupation 

- your habits e.g. 
smoking, exercise, 
eating etc 

- your sex 

- your hobbies 

- your skills 

- your appearance 

Step: See if there are any areas that most of the class 
would want to change. 

Step: (Devise a parallel activity to practise the 
language of regrets/wishes.) 

Step: Students should take it in turns to tell the 

others in the group what they would change if 
they had their life again. The others can 
comment or question. 

Step: Ask the students to write a personal entry for 
each heading i.e. the name of the school, their 
job etc. They should then decide which of these 
they would or would not change if they were to 
live their lives again. 



Groups should stick their reordered lesson plans, with 
their suggestions for a parallel task, on a large piece of 
paper and put it on the wall. Trainees will then have the 
opportunity to move around the room, study each TB 
lesson and add their comments. 

Step 4: Hand out selection of readings to each group - 
the readings we used were the following: 

Harmer, J. (1991) The Practice of English Language Teaching 
pp 50/51 
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Hubbard, Jones, Thornton and Wheeler (1983) A Training 
Course for TEFL pp 249-253 

Willis, J. Preaching what we practise - Training what we teach 
in The Teacher Trainer Vol.8 No.1 Spring 1994 

Step 5: When trainees have finished reading they should 
compare PPP and TBL approaches to focussing on new 
language and decide on similarities and differences. 

5 EVALUATION AND REACTION 

In the comparison and discussion after the readings, the 
following points were raised: while stages of the lesson 
were recognisable, they were differently ordered; while 
techniques used were recognisable, they were more 
varied and not so tied to a particular stage; this was 
especially true of techniques for focusing on accuracy. In 
other words the trainees tended to view TBL not as an 
alternative model but as an alternative way of working 
with PPP. (At this stage, the discussion was based more 
on the ‘methodology’ i.e. the organisation by the teacher, 
than on the theories about language and learning implicit 
in the two models.) 

In ensuing classroom observations the richer diet of 
options we had supplied (i.e. TBL, or variations thereof, as 
an alternative to the ‘set menu’ of PPP) proved difficult to 
digest for trainees, at least initially. But, in the longer 
term, teachers became more confident in linking together 
activities: there were more truly communicative activities 
because TBL sessions had given them a greater sense of 
how to structure them, and teachers were developing a 
more informed and varied approach as to where and how 
to introduce language work in the predominantly 
controlled practice activities in their classroom (a product 
of their own experience and coursebook content). Like 
learners in a classroom, trainees fashioned the input into 
their own likeness. TBL served as a tool for helping them 
approach PPP from different angles, and to move the 
pieces around with more confidence and purpose. 

We said at the beginning of this article that, as trainers, 
we were concerned to expose trainees to TBL as an 
option in the presentation and practice of new language. 
However, our approach was teacher-centred and 
context-sensitive, in contrast to Willis’, which was 
learner-centred and content-sensitive. While recognising 
the importance of Second Language Acquisition Research 
and its doubts concerning the effectiveness of a PPP 
approach (Willis, 1994), we feel that, at present, its 
learner- and learning-centred focus has little relation to 
our trainees’ daily practice. Our local reality remains one 
in which teachers ask “what is it we have to teach?” and 
students ask “what do you want us to learn?” (Ellis, 
1993:4). 

There has been much recent interest in the idea of 
‘appropriate methodology’ (Holliday, 1994), with an 
emphasis on the importance of local context and 
sociolinguistic as well as linguistic and psycholinguistic 
expertise to inform teaching and learning, and of course 
the view of them that informs training courses. Local 
knowledge, of classroom, curriculum, institution and 



culture, is more likely to decide the success or failure of 
new ideas or techniques, as opposed to ‘any context- 
ignorant psycholinguistic principles in the learning group 
ideal’ (Holliday, 1995:152). 

Our introduction of TBL was grounded in local realities, 
where the coursebook and the teachers’ own background 
and experience meant that PPP was an important local 
resource. Therefore we built into our version of TBL a 
clear language item focus, to ensure continuity and 
contiguity with local knowledge. The alternative ‘model’ 
ultimately helped teachers to be less reliant on their own 
model, and on models in general. One important 
consequence of this is that they are better-equipped to 
‘cut and repaste’ coursebook activities and materials, 
which still remain the dominant structure in classroom 
planning in the Mexican language classroom. 

References: 
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Rachel Bodle is a business consultant in the UK whose 
specialist areas include the facilitation of group problem 
solving - for which clients range from Rank Hovis to the 
National Health Service. This is her second column. 

T; Our second problem relates to itinerant staff. An 
organisation has peak busy times in the year, say at Easter and 
at Christmas. At this time lots of teachers are brought in 
from the outside on short-term contracts. The established 
all-year-round staff feel invaded and the new staff feel like 
outsiders. 

R: All kinds of things might help in this situation - 

• This organisation might have a half day of team-building 
activity at the start of each main intake period. The 
activities could be fun games, unrelated to teaching or the 
work of the organisation. 

• I don’t know if this organisation might have longer 
relationships with many of the staff brought in on short 
contracts. If so, could a cross-section of staff get together 
to brainstorm ways of providing continuity of team 
membership? My approach to doing this would depend on 
how well the problem was understood. Are there many 
ways in which different teachers relate to the organisation 
and therefore perhaps a need to explore the problem 
before looking for its solution? Or is the question well 
formulated so that all we need are solution ideas? If we 
needed first to understand, then I’d suggest that a group 
representing the range of teachers (all-year round and 
itinerant staff) involved with the organisation should come 
together to explore their different perspectives. I’d start 
this group off with a trigger question focusing on the issues 
arising around successful maintenance of communal team 
spirit, and use hexagon mapping (see TTT Volume II 
Number 2) in conjunction with nominal group technique to 
manage the group process during the idea gathering part of 
our session. 

T: What do you mean by a “trigger question” and “nominal 
group technique”? 

R: I’d use a deliberately open-ended question which is 
designed to “trigger” each person’s thinking around 
continuity and team spirit in the organisation. A trigger 
question needs to provoke a response in each person: it’ll 
often start with “From your perspective” or “In your 
experience”, conveying the message that each person’s own 
viewpoint is directly relevant. A good trigger question is the 
stimulus for a divergent group process. It won’t ask for 
solution ideas directly but will stimulate the identification of 
factors which might need to be part of a solution. In this case 
the question might be: 

“For someone with your relationship to this organisation , what are 
the factors which could contribute to the successful maintenance of 
a sense of continuity and team spirit ?” 

Nominal group technique is a way of managing the group 
interaction which ensures that, for some portion of the time, 
people are effectively working alone. It exists in several 
versions (some are described in Tudor Rickards’ book; 
Creativity & Problem-Solving at Work , Gower 1988 & 1990). In 
the form I find useful, I start off with each person in the group 
doing some quiet thinking and personal note-making about 
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the topic for discussion. After 5 minutes or so, I ask each 
person in turn for one of their ideas. I’ll capture and display 
this idea as a headline on a hexagon. I’d make sure the group 
was clear about what the contributor meant to say, and of 
course, I’ll want to be sure that the wording I’ve used reflects 
their intent, but wider discussion is not permitted at this 
point. I might go round the group, round robin fashion, several 
times before moving on - collecting both ideas noted by 
participants in their initial thinking, and additional ideas 
generated in response to previous contributions. 

I impose this structured process to ensure the group has a 
range of contributions from a number of different perspectives 
before embarking on any consensus-seeking or problem- 
solving. It serves to avoid having a group rushing off at a 
tangent when they don’t have “the big picture”! It reduces the 
likelihood of a dominant individual with strongly held ideas 
inhibiting more reticent group members who might otherwise 
hesitate and withhold contributions from their own different 
experience. It’s also a useful device if I’m working with a group 
in an organisation with a strong hierarchy. In fact I find this 
structured approach a useful way to start off a session 
whenever I’m unsure how the group is going to work - I can 
always relax the formal ‘rounds’ and open up discussion later! 
And I will open things up if I sense the group is listening 
carefully to each contribution and is comfortable with 
exploring a range of possibilities before seeking to reach 
conclusions, or in any case once the bigger picture has 
emerged and over-simplistic solution seeking has become 
improbable. 

T: What happens when ideas start to dry up? 

R: Once the rate at which ideas were being generated has 
slowed, I’d move the group into clustering the idea/hexagons 
in order to let some clarity or focus emerge. I’d encourage 
them to cluster ideas where they perceived an interesting 
connection, - so this is not a straightforward process of 
“sorting out” the contributions according to some existing 
framework! In fact, the identification and discussion of 
differently-perceived connections can lead to new 
understanding of one-another’s viewpoints. 

The process of discussing connections and arranging then 
rearranging ideas is likely to lead eventually to a set of clusters 
which the group can agree upon. Together, we would then 
find appropriate labels for each cluster and also add to the 
map any obvious interactions between the main factors we’ve 
identified. There is often a very real sense of comfort and 
relief at this stage as the group sees that the complex problem 
they had assumed ownership of has now become more 
manageable! In a way we now know what we’re up against and 
we’ve reformulated the problem. 

Our organisation would now have a good understanding of the 
different ways in which the involvement of itinerant staff and 
the two seasonal busy periods undermine any feeling of 
communal team spirit. A number of solution ideas might be 
put forward as ways of easing the problem - and it may be 
apparent that some of these should be used in combination. 
The next steps could be straightforward - or we may need to 
delegate a sub-group to take away specific ideas and 
investigate their practicality. 

T: That’s clear. Thank you! 
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What’s your Mentoring Style? 

by Ingrid Wisniewska M.A., teacher trainer at the Jagiellonian University, Krakow, Poland and for the British 
Council at the Prague Pedagogical Centre in the Czech Republic. 



Feedback sessions with a student teacher on teaching 
practice involve an intricate process of decisions based on 
constantly-changing variables: the mentor/trainee 
relationship, personalities, how the teaching practice is 
progressing and the stage of the interaction itself (to 
name but a few). Whether you are an experienced or an 
inexperienced mentor, here is an exercise that will help 
you to become more aware of the choices available to 
you in handling feedback sessions. 

The text below is an extract from a feedback session with 
a third-year trainee after her first term of teaching 
practice. The trainee is Polish and has been teaching 
English to a class of 10-year-olds. As you go through the 
dialogue, stop each time you come to an options box. 
Imagine that you are the mentor in this situation. How 
would you respond? Choose the option that you would 
be most likely to use. As you continue reading , you will 
be able to guess the answer that was actually given, but 
this does not mean it was the best nor that the other 
choices are less valid. 

Tick the comment you feel you would be most 
likely to give if you were the mentor in the 
following situation. Check your results at the end - 
what is your mentoring style? 

(m = mentor t = trainee) 

m = Thinking back to when you started teaching at the 
beginning of this term, what can you say about your own 
development? 

t = I think I’ve improved quite a lot. 



m = (choose one) : Options box 1 

a) Yes I’ve noticed a lot of improvement too. 

b) How have you improved exactly? 

c) Yes, especially in your lesson planning. 

d) Do you feel more confident now? 



t = In terms of types of activities. I started off with some 
that were a little bit too difficult for them as I told you so 
far I’ve been teaching adults and, well, that was the effect. 



t = Timing perhaps and I think I’ve started to give the 
students more chances to speak up and to get them more 
involved. They have much more room for production 
than they used to have. 



m = (choose one) : Options box 3 

a) Yes, you really give your students a chance to 
speak out now. 

b) Do you feel that your students are saying as 
much as you want them to now? 

c) Yes, and you respond to them much more 
positively than before. 

d) What do you think you need to work on in 
future? 



t = Discipline. I mean 5 b, they are really troublemakers. 
Out of the three classes I teach, I mean they are very nice 
but in terms of discipline they are the worst ones, that 
has to be said. And it’s not only my problem, I don’t know 
why. Some of them are really quite good as far as English 
goes. I have quite a few students who have been learning 
English for a year or two and who know quite alot but 

i 



m = (choose one) : Options box 4 

a) Yes, I’ve had classes like that too. 

b) What have you tried with them so far? 

c) What are you going to try with them? 

d) Why don’t you try using a more teacher- 
centred approach? 



t = Well perhaps I should vary my activities and introduce 
some which will be very kind of quiet ones and some I 
could let them shout out. And then I don’t know finish off 
with quiet ones. If they are so hyper-energetic why not 

use it somehow well, I have to think how because still 

you have to keep and maintain some order. 



m = (choose one) : Options box 2 

a) Yes, it is sometimes difficult to switch from 
teaching adults to teaching children. 

b) Can you be more specific about what has 
improved? 

c) Yes, you vary the activities a lot more now, 
too. 

d) What else do you think you’ve improved? 



m = (choose one) : Options box 5 

a) So you think it’s a good idea to vary your 
activities more. 

b) Can you think of any other way of dealing with 
the problem? 

c) Would it be a good idea to explain this to your 
students? 

d) What else do you think you need to improve? 
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t = Well it could be, yes, I might try it. 

What’s your score? Mostly a’s? You tend to reaffirm your 
trainee’s comments without leading into new topics. Mostly b’s 
? You usually encourage your trainee to elaborate on a theme 
they have initiated. Mostly c’s ? You are inclined to use the 
trainee’s comments to lead into your own comments or 
questions. Mostly d’s? You tend to lead the discussion in the 
direction you think it should go. 



While you were reading this you probably thought of a dozen 
other interventions to make in each case , or reosons for not 
intervening at all - which makes this a useful activity for 
raising awareness of different approaches to mentoring. 
Whether for se/f-c/eve/opment or for mentor training, this type 
of exercise can provoke some thoughtful reflections on your 
mentoring style. 



A Teacher’s Essay on Criticism 

Richard Watson Todd, Thailand 



Poetry often stimulates more thought - provoking 
responses in the reader than prose, as it can create more 
powerful and memorable images and can strike more 
resounding chords with the readers. Writing poetry 
yourself, however, is difficult and may result in doggerel. 
An alternative is to adapt existing poems to your own 
ends, and the following is my adaptation of Pope’s ‘An 
Essay on Criticism’ which presents arguments concerning 
teacher training. The original poem can be found in many 
collections of poetry. 

‘Tis hard to say, if greater want of skill 
Appear in learning or in teaching ill; 

But, of the two, less dang’ rous is th; offence 
To learn ill than teach to mislead our sense. 
Wrong-headed learners have but selves to blame, 

Harm only themselves with misguided aim; 

The poor teacher though who directs a farce 
Does damage to all who attend her class, 

As the sketch by ill-col’ring is disgraced 
So by false teaching is good sense defaced. 

Then whence do teaching fallacies derive? 

And how to emend to make learning thrive? 

Training is the source of much teaching thought 
And training is where reasons should be sought 
For teaching failures which in turn do lead 
To learning efforts sundered as a seed. 

The faults of training are a lack of time, 

A surface viewpoint and no heights to climb. 

A little training is a dang’rous thing 
Drink deep, or taste not the TESOL spring: 

There shallow drafts intoxicate the brain. 

And drinking largely sobers us again. 

Fired at first sight with what the Prof, imparts 
In fearless youth we tempt the heights of Arts, 

While from the bounded level of our mind. 

Short views we take, nor see the lengths behind. 

TESOL varies more than a flick’ring light 
We praise at morning what we blame at night; 

There’s no global view for us to follow 
In shallow theories and techniques we wallow. 

Some bright surmise of the trainer’s mind 
We learn too well and copy as the blind: 
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The trainee thus through imitation errs 

And knows not the depths of th’ideas she bears. 

So what should be done? How can trainees see 
The concealed basis behind the theory? 

Need we to critique, need we to decide 
What theories to keep, what theories to chide? 
Uncountable methods all have some worth 
But of bases to judge on - alas, a dearth. 

The training at present gives us no choice: 

Obeying the method we lose our voice, 

Our minds, our freedom, our hearts and our will. 

There is no best way, no way is all ill. 

Teaching resembles poetry, in each 

Are nameless graces which no methods teach; 

To reach these graces we should look behind 
The automaton way which restricts the mind 
To the feelings and reasons which lie below 
That free the teacher to let teaching flow, 

That allow learners to imbibe their fill, 

To thrill in learning and obtain all skill. 

Poems such as this may provide views on TEFL in a 
powerful, stimulating and memorable way. They can be 
used as an alternative source of input for trainees or 
simply as an extra reading text to contemplate and reflect 
upon. Poetry in general is more open to interpretation 
than closely-argued articles, and thus allows trainees to 
find their own meanings and understandings rather than 
blindly attempting to identify the meanings of an academic 
author in an article. 

There are numerous sources available for adaptation. 
Modern poetry, Shakespeare speeches and even limericks 
can be used in addition to more traditional poetry such as 
Pope. Perhaps you would like to try making an adaptation 
yourself. Be brave, play with the language and have fun! 



Note 

1 Thanks are due to Thomas Radzienda for his literary 
criticism. Any doggerel remaining is entirely of my own 
concoction. 

P.S. Please send other adapted poems or limericks in to 
the editor! 
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John Haycraft 



John Haycraft, who with his wife Brita founded 
International House (IH), died in May 1996. I had met John 
several times, usually when he came up to me after a 
presentation to offer his radical and amusing comments on 
the topic I had presented! 

After reading the sympathetic obituary in Modern English 
Teacher (Vol. 5 No. 4 1996), with its wonderful 
photograph, I felt a real gap. So I wrote to Brita Haycraft, 
then Head of Speech Training at IH, to ask if she would 
consider writing something about just how it had felt to 



start the EFL teacher training programme together at IH in 
the sixties. Happily, Brita agreed and sent me a draft saying, 

“All the things I wanted to say have gone into it, using 
three sources of John’s: 1. Babel in London (Hamish 
Hamilton 1965), 2. The Early Days of Teacher Training 
(British Council ELT Review No.1 1990) and 3. Memoirs, 
completed February 1996, to be published by Constable, 
autumn 1998. I have stitched my own memories in with 
extracts from John’s writings. In a few instances I have 
paraphrased his text.” 



The Editor 



Pioneering EFL Teacher Training 

by Brita Haycraft 



THE NEED FOR TEACHERS 

By 1962, students were flocking to our Shaftesbury 
Avenue school to learn English and we rapidly needed 
more teachers. Where could we find good teachers at 
short notice? 

“Charm and good looks could not be a substitute for 
good teaching. One of the real ‘racket’ aspects of language 
schools is how easy it is to have a full class, regular 
attendance and purring students because some 
undergraduate employed for the summer months brings 
youth and brightness into a class. Of course students 
learn more with someone they like, but they are not 
to know either that if their teacher had some knowledge 
of class techniques and presentation they 
might learn twice as much in half the time.’’ 1 
No longer was there the time “to observe and advise the 
new recruits and perhaps after three months turn them 
into good teachers.” 3 

“Little or no practical training for the EFL classroom then 
existed. Teaching the language played no part in language 
degrees or linguistics. Teaching English to foreigners, as 
TEFL was then called, was not a profession and private 
schools were regarded generally as rackets. Those who 
taught there often had the attitude “I’m English.So I can 
teach my own language, can’t I?” 2 

Was there a real qualification for teaching 
English to foreigners? The answer was ‘no’/’ 3 
A degree in a foreign language did not tell you how 
to teach it. Linguistics and phonetics courses were 
highly academic and not concerned with teaching. 
So John had the idea of starting our own course for 
training teachers. 

THE FIRST COURSES 

“In June 1962, we started the first of our Teacher 
Training Courses. The response confirmed the need for 
them: from a single classified advertisement in the The 
New Statesman, inserted for three weeks, we filled up 



our first course with the stated maximum of twelve. 
Anyone was allowed to enrol, even if they had no degree 
or teaching experience. And in practice we found that, as 
English to foreigners is so different, previous qualifications 
had little to do with whether a course member was good 
or bad.” 1 

The training course was short but intensive. “Lack of time 
compelled us to cut background theory to a minimum. Out 
of 40 sessions 16 were devoted to teaching Grammar, 7 to 
Pronunciation and one to each of the following: Class 
techniques, Visual Aids, Teaching Beginners, Use of the 
Tape Recorder, Exams, Correcting, Conversation Classes. 
Teaching English to adults from other countries was very 
different from that in the ordinary English secondary 
school where a class could deal with any subject by talking 
about it. The crux was to teach a beginners’ class 
with perhaps eight different nationalities, using no 
language except English. You couldn’t translate but 
had to resort to vivid pictures and mime.” 1 
Maybe the flickering theatre lights from the Lyric and the 
Globe across the street inspired our teaching. 

“There was the problem of how to practise the new 
construction. Here a teacher’s role really was similar to 
the theatre producer’s. He had his theme. How was it to 
be expressed on the stage? What actors did he have? What 
props and effects could he use? Sometimes he was a clown: 
the best explanation of the expression ‘to fall flat’ I have 
ever seen was when John Hardy, one of our teachers, just 
fell like a newly sawn tree onto the carpet. 

It was necessary to know English from the foreigner’s point 
of view. Here are some of the questions which might 
casually be flung at one in class: 

‘When do we use “some” and when “any”?’ 

‘What is the difference between “I have been in France” 
and “I was in France”?’ 

‘What is the difference between “after” and 
“afterwards”?’ 

‘Which syllable do we usually stress in English?’ 
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On the methodological side, we dealt with such platitudes 
as clear communication, neat blackboard work, never 
starting a question with a student’s name in case he sat 
back obliviously when he had answered, or going round a 
class in a circular way with tests and questions, in case the 
unexpected was lost and attention wandered. The object, 
as I saw it, was to ensure students learnt sixty minutes out 
of sixty. 

The rest of the course time was devoted to actual teaching 
practice, for which the class was divided into groups 
of six trainees. First, the trainee teachers taught the 
rest of their group. Then foreign students were 
brought in as a volunteer language class.” 1 
So before they had time to hesitate, the trainees had their 
first taste of teaching. Standing up, one after the other, 
they gave a lesson to eager language students, watched by 
fellow trainees and tutor. I can only remember trainees 
entering into this arrangement with cheerful cooperation. 
After all.it was a totally novel idea. The world might have 
seen courses with a master class component. But none 
where the teachers-to-be themselves taught, before an 
audience, as it were, and definitely not day in day out 
throughout a whole course. Perhaps the bold spirit of the 
60s London reigned. 

“After each trainee had finished his/her ten minute lesson, 
everyone would discuss how each mini-class had gone 
and how it could be improved. The volunteer students 
who, after all, were the ones being taught, were also asked: 
“He not speak well”, or “She write bad on blackboard” 
or, pointing, “She is best! Mo/to vivo!” 3 

The immediate feedback to the trainees was also a new 
development and improved the course by the day. The 
tutors’ comments were gentle and constructive, as if 
rearing vulnerable fledglings, warning of dangers and risks, 
praising them for enterprise and effort. Perhaps it was this 
aftercare that made our courses. I have since seen it 
applied equally tenderly by tutors of other nationalities on 
our IH teacher training courses for other modern 
languages. 

“After teaching practice, the trainees observed ordinary 
classes for a further two hours a day. This observation was 
valuable in giving them further experience in EFL 
classrooms and confronting them with some of the 
problems that might arise.” 2 

John was conscious of the limited preparation.’The 
courses were rather like driving lessons. We provided an 
alternative to learning through crashing into lamp posts or 
running people down. At the end we, like the usual test 
examiner, might say: ‘Well, you’re now safe enough to be 
let onto the road. But don’t think you’re a good driver.’ 
At the end there was a two-hour exam on pronunciation, 
grammar and class techniques. We supplied a certificate 
giving a frank opinion of the ability and progress. If this was 
good, it stood as a useful teacher’s reference: if bad, it was 
useless.”i 

Someone else might have decided on one course a year, 
but John, seeing the need for teachers everywhere, not 
just in our school, soon put on more courses. “With a 
similar advertisement in the Times Educational Supplement 
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we also managed to fill all later courses without 
difficulty.” 1 Before long, a proper department existed. We 
called it The International Teacher Training Institute. 

ADVANTAGES 

“From our own point of view, the courses were an 
immense advantage. Financially we gained little, as we 
charged a minimum fee but we were now able to ensure 
that all our new staff had some basic training.” 1 From now 
on, we could of course choose the most promising 
trainees for ourselves. If someone was interviewed and 
seemed a good potential teacher, we’d send him on the 
course. New teachers soon settled in, having done the 
course in our midst and noticing how the school 
operated. Teachers became firm friends, as they had all 
been through the same ordeal. 

The whole school thrived on the teacher training courses. 

Tutors taught regular classes between courses and never 
lost touch with classroom reality but were able to fine- 
tune both their training course and their own teaching. 
Teachers started sitting in on each other and there was 
never “the suspicious guarding of new ideas so common 
in many staffrooms at the time.” 2 The staffroom buzzed 
with talk about teaching methods and new ideas 
demonstrated at staff meetings. I remember a brown 
parcel held up by a new teacher called Sue Lake, who 
asked what was in it, eliciting from us It could I can't 
/might! couldn't be .... just as with her students. 

“To begin with, the volunteer classes had been free. But, 
as I soon realised, this meant that students attended 
irregularly and were not committed. So as the courses 
multiplied, we charged a minimal fee, giving more teaching 
for very little extra, which attracted new students. Also 
the British trainees were anxious to get to know the 
students, as it might help them teach better. So our 
students got extra conversational practice with English 
people, something they always felt would never happen in 
cold, bustling London.” 3 

All our newly hatched teachers, with a pass or not, soon 
got jobs in other schools, gradually populating London’s 
staffrooms, then spreading abroad, as IH opened teacher 
training units in affiliated schools in Italy, France, Spain and 
even Egypt. For years there was no sign of any other 
school starting its own teacher training. Perhaps there 
was no need, given our supply. A school might have felt 
reluctant to have to re-train their existing staff, quite 
understandably, or change their routine. For a new 
school, it was easier. 

John didn’t mind the somewhat cumbersome organisation 
with the need for two extra classrooms and two tutors 
two hours every day, and no added fees to cover it. They 
had to be large rooms, too, to hold trainees, students and 
observers. On the other hand, the early afternoon was 
often slack with empty classrooms. And John reckoned 
that this lively activity with more English-speaking people 
around would enhance the school atmosphere and be 
good publicity - leading to increased growth. It did. 

continued 
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WHAT MADE US THINK WE COULD 
TRAIN TEACHERS? 

There did exist summer courses for teachers. We had 
even taught on several ourselves, John dealing with 
grammar and lexis, me sorting out the phonetics. That 
wasn’t in Britain but in Sweden. Though popular, these 
courses said nothing about how to teach. 
Six seasons with students in Southern Spain had also 
showed us the complexities (and fun) of teaching adults. It 
was now, in London, however, with students from different 
countries in the same class that effective classroom 
methods became crucial. 

Perhaps it was not such a far-fetched idea, as John’s 
recently written course Getting On In English for the BBC 
English By Radio could provide teaching points for the 
trainees. 

It was also the 60s with a world of plenty open to 
optimistic graduates. If our course or school collapsed, we 
felt there were lots we could do elsewhere. Living was easy 
and travel was cheap and we were at one time thinking 
about another spell abroad, this time in Yugoslavia, to see 
what life was like in another Mediterranean country under 
a dictatorship different from Spain’s. However, a third child 
on the way grounded that project. 

CRITICISM 

“There were those who attacked us for employing people 
after only two weeks’ training, to which the answer was: 
“Do you know any longer, practical course for EFL 
teachers?” And to those in EFL: “Why don’t you provide 
some kind of longer preparation, yourselves?” 
Ideally we would have liked to extend the course. 
However, few people could get away for more than a 
fortnight or could take more evenings off. Nevertheless we 
found at the end of it that the better student teachers were 
good enough to take classes.” 1 

Within a few years the course had been lengthened to 
three and then four weeks, its present duration. 
We didn’t have the funds to run a longer course at a price 
that student-teachers could afford. Had we been a 
university body, they could have got grants. But when we 
asked the Ministry of Education for grant status to run a 
year’s course, they replied that we’d have to run one first 
for them to evaluate. And when we wanted evaluation of 
our short course, they said it was impossible, as there was 
no precedent for a course less than a year long! John never 
took the matter further, even though universities must 
have awarded grants to students on for their summer 
courses themselves, and still do. A couple of decades later, 
many universities were to put on teacher-training courses 
following our model, - part funded, no doubt. 

GOING IT ALONE 

However, there were advantages in going it alone: No 
aggravating bureaucratic procedures. No delays. We could 
act immediately, as indeed we did. “At least, the course 
started from the right end, devised because it was 
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desperately needed, not padded with traditional academic 
fat.” 3 

In fact, the short course had many clear benefits. We didn’t 
have to wait a year to see if the course worked. Within 
weeks mistakes could be rectified and the course improved. 

As tutors alternated between teacher training and real 
teaching within a short space of time, new classroom ideas 
were soon added to the training course. 

Lasting only two weeks meant the course was cheap and 
accessible to most. A promising trainee who for some 
reason failed could simply repeat the course and do 
brilliantly. This did happen with one or two subsequent EFL 
stars. And of course a longer course might have made both 
trainees and tutors think twice about leaping into new 
directions. 

“The course was certainly very intensive and it still is today 
But it was and is enjoyable. It came to be accepted that 
hierarchy and status are barriers to communication. There 
was a feeling that this was not work, because everyone was 
involved in preparing for that ultimate denouement: 
effective teaching practice, into which were drawn the 
awakening skills produced by seminars, observation of 
classes, and the formative comments of trainers, colleagues 
and learners. 

In 1978 ... Steve Walters of the Bell Eductional Trust asked 
me if I would welcome an RSA Certificate at initial training 
level. I agreed because I have never felt teacher training 
should be the monopoly of one organisation. The scheme is 
now certificated by the University of Cambridge and Royal 
Society of Arts, and courses are conducted in many centres 
throughout the world.” * 

“From tentative beginnings in tatty premises in the heart of 
London was born a significant activity that was to grow and 
grow to the specialised training of more than 35,000 
teachers, both in Britain and abroad.” 3 

Post Script 

“More than a year has passed since I took part in a DILIT* 
teacher training course at IH Rome and I think back with 
pleasure and nostalgia to those “special days” . Often, in the 
space of one afternoon, I would see the teaching principles 
which I had experienced up to then in school and university 
contexts turned right on their heads. The course was a 
time of great intensity and it was with vibrant curiosity that 
we looked forward to the next morning. The pleasure of 
daily discoveries was not lost as it might have been, had we 
been working through the sequential chapters of a training 
book. Of course the road to be followed was defined and 
yet the sensation I had was that I was taking part in a 
moving experiment which required my personal 
involvement to make it happen. The thing I am most 
grateful to my training course for is the principle of 
“emotionally involving research" which still today helps me 
make my work full and satisfying. 

I am certainly in debt to my trainers for a whole series of 
major and minor practical suggestions that a person as 
ignorant as I was of teaching would only otherwise have 
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been able to acquire after a lot of tedious trial and error. 
The advantage of trying things out for the first time with a 
trainer to guide you and surrounded by a supportive group 
is incalculable. The training course was an ideal time for 
self-awareness and personal growth because of the 
following things that happened on it: we saw ourselves 
reflected in the others, we exposed ourselves, we acted in 
broad daylight, we had to justify our own behaviour, we 
freed ourselves of the ballast of idiosyncrasies and 
peevishness and we laid ourselves open to well-founded 
criticism. In addition to all this, as course participants, we 



were in contact with a genuine work environment, not one 
created ad hoc as can happen with seminars. The usefulness 
to a person starting work of this awareness of the world of 
work is not to be underestimated. 

by Piero Salabe (translated from Italian by Mario Rinvolucri) 

*This is an equivalent of the IH 4 week teacher training 
course set up by the Haycrafts, but for teaching Italian. 
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Using graded readers in the classroom - practical considerations 



by Derek Strange 

Derek Strange designed the Penguin Readers series from 
scratch, including the syllabus, wordlists and guidelines for 
writers. He wrote one of the Level 1 original books and 
has done several adaptations at other levels of the series. 
He has now developed the series to more than 180 books. 
In the following article he gives practical tips for choosing 
graded English readers, for setting up systems and for using 
readers with classes. The article may help you when 
running a session with teachers on ‘extensive or pleasure- 
reading’ with language learners. 

Practicality No.1: reasons for using 
graded readers (Why?) 

Answers to the question ‘Why use graded readers?’ relate 
to these three general objectives in the teaching of reading: 

1 motivation to read English for entertainment or 
information 

2 development of reading fluency ( extensive , rather than 
intensive reading skills, therefore) 

3 vocabulary development. 

I list them deliberately in that order, to indicate what I see 
as the priorities with using graded readers: if we get the 
first one right - motivation through entertainment - then 
the other two will follow. 

Good graded readers must be good BOOKS, first and 
foremost, providing entertainment in just the same way as 
the novels we pick from the library shelf or the railway 
bookstall for our leisure-time reading. Graded readers 
obviously have another purpose too: to provide the 
language learning opportunities listed above. But 
entertainment and learning go particularly closely together 
in graded readers, and it is the entertainment value which 
opens the way for the learning, I believe. 

I am convinced that a large part of our work in the 
language classroom succeeds if students are reacting, 
personally and individually, to the subject matter of our 
lessons and the materials we use in them. If students are 
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feeling excited or frightened at a thrilling horror or ghost or 
adventure story (or laughing at something funny, feeling sad 
about something sad, etc.), if they are reacting to the input 
and content of our lessons, then we have communicated 
with them through the new language they are learning. 

Students will see that the new language has worked as a 
living, dynamic, personal medium of communication, as it 
should. On the basis of this personal communicative 
awareness, study of the forms and development of skills in 
the language can be built. The process starts from the 
stimulus of the input and materials of our lessons ... and 
that is where graded readers can make their useful 
contribution to our work: by giving learners an entertaining, 
very personal language learning experience. 

Practicality No.2: buying the right books 
(What?) 

There are a lot of attractive, appealing, well-written new 
series of readers in the EFL bookshops nowadays, designed 
specifically to provide learning materials which cater for the 
language objectives I have identified. In the series of graded 
readers that I edit, for example, there is a wide selection of 
film- and TV-related adventure stories and thrillers, which 
students will instantly recognize and feel encouraged to 
attempt (Get Shorty, The Lost World, Men In Block, Baywatch, 

Psycho, to name some recently published ones), famous 
classics (some also with a film or TV tie-in: Emma, Pride and 
Prejudice, Little Women, Washington Square, etc.), well-known 
non-fiction (The Diary of A Young Girl by Anne Frank, Ring of 
Bright Water, a collection of football anecdotes, etc.), 
humorous titles (Jumanji, The Book of Heroic Failures, etc.), 
and so on. 

So my first piece of practical advice to teachers wanting to 
begin or maintain the use of graded readers would be this: 
get your objectives and priorities right when you shop for 
readers. Choose the books you buy carefully, with the 
students’ entertainment (and resulting motivation) foremost 
in mind. Buy what you think the students want, not what 
you think is ‘good for them’. Give them an entertaining read ! 

continued 
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Practicality No.3: setting up a reading 
scheme (Which? and Where?) 

The main series of readers are graded in grammatical steps 
- they are usually written to a syllabus similar to that of 
coursebooks at the relevant levels - and in vocabulary - the 
readers are written within set wordlists, with specific 
vocabulary controls. As a first step, it is a good idea to see 
what the main grammatical and lexical features of the design 
of a series of readers are. If you buy readers from more 
than one series, you will find that the level-numbers do not 
precisely coincide, so you will have to assess the level of 
each book so that you can select appropriate readers for 
students of different abilities. 

The Penguin Readers series, for example, aims to help 
teachers estimate the appropriateness of books to students’ 
abilities with a grammatical note To the teacher’, which 
outlines the main features of the grammatical syllabus for 
each level, and, on the back cover, an indication of the 
number of words in the wordlist for that level. Most major 
series of readers have similar indicators for the guidance of 
teachers. 

The next, obvious step is to find a good place for your 
library of readers. Some schools have a Resources Room, 
others have small ‘libraries’ on classroom shelves, others 
use ‘library boxes’. Display the readers in the place you 
choose, so that it is easy for students to see the levels and 
types of books available. 

Practicality No.4: running a reading 
scheme (How?) 

Introduce classes systematically to the collection of readers: 

1 Show them the whole collection and the level/s of books 
that you think are approximately appropriate to their 
abilities. Pull out and show some of the titles in that level 
that you think will appeal most to the age and interests of 
those particular students. 

2 Explain any monitoring system you may wish to put in 
place for them and you to keep track of their amount of 
reading and their progress - a Reading Chart on a 
classroom wall or individual Reading Logs or Diaries, for 
example. 

3 Explain the way/s in which you want students to use the 
exercises that are usually at the back of each book and the 
way you want to mark and monitor their work on these - 
handing in completed exercises and/or reading logs every 
week, for example. With the Pengu/n Readers and some 
other major series of graded readers extra ‘Factsheets’ or 
worksheets are also available (free of charge), which 
provide extra information about books and further, more 
intensive exercises on them. 

In some secondary schools it may be possible to ask for 
volunteers from higher classes to help with setting up and 
running the libraries for lower classes, checking finished 
exercises and seeing that records of progress are kept up 
to date. The extra marking work involved in running a 
graded reading scheme can be heavy, so enlisting the help of 
higher-level or more able students alleviates that load and 
leaves more time for the teacher to devote to weaker 
students. 



You may want to use your graded readers in different ways, 
but the same general introduction to and explanation of 
their existence and purpose applies. Readers can be used in 
these ways: 

1 in class sets, with all the students reading the same book 
at the same time, section by section, in a class reading 
lesson 

2 in a class reading lesson, but with students reading 
different books which they have selected from the library 

3 in an informal lending system, where students select 
books for themselves and read them at home, at their own 
pace, in just the same way as we use public lending libraries. 

It is a matter for the teacher’s judgement which method to 
use and whether or not to vary the students’ use of the 
readers - ways 1 and 3 above can be combined and varied, 
for example, in class ‘library lessons’ with individual follow- 
up homework to finish reading the same books. 

Another word of advice here: do not stick to one rigid 
system for the use of graded readers. Vary their use and 
never let it become a chore. Remember: the main aim in 
using graded readers is for the students to enjoy them, as 
good books. 

Practicality No.5: working with readers - 
suggestions (again, How?) 

We now come back to those other two objectives that I 
listed after ‘Motivation’ at the beginning of this article: 
development of reading fluency and vocabulary. 

Most publishers of graded readers offer free Guides to 
teachers, which contain general advice and lists of specific 
practical ideas on how to use their books. It is worth trying 
to get and read these short practical guides to the books 
you buy. Along with the series that I edit, for example, 
there is a useful pamphlet on l/s/ng Graded Readers. It 
outlines some of the main possible activities with graded 
readers, as follows. 

'Before reading’ activities: 

- plot prediction work using the title of a book, the plot 
summaries that are to be found in its introduction or its 
back cover blurb, its chapter headings 

- familiarization with the characters in a story by looking 
through the illustrations in the book and making guesses 
about incidents in the plot and about characters’ roles in 
them 

- vocabulary preparation and prediction work, based on 
'families’ of key words which may or may not appear in 
the story. 

‘While reading’ activities: 

- identifying main points/ incidents, reviewing what has 
already happened and making plot summaries (related to 
chapter headings perhaps) 

- predicting what is going to happen next 

- creating plot-maps, flow charts, time charts or 
character/relationship charts of what has happened and to 
whom 

- making links to real life - relating to students’ own similar 
experiences 

- continuously updating and extending personal reading 
diaries. 
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‘After reading’ activities: 

using the exercises provided in the back of books, 

especially the ‘Vocabulary Work’ exercises, which are a 

unique feature of the Penguin Readers 

reviewing plot via characters - possibly following the 

sequence of illustrations through the book again): who 

did what, where, when and why? 

writing character descriptions 

converting a scene of the book into a screen-play for a film. 
This works well with books which have been made into 
films, with which students may be familiar, such as many 
of the Penguin Readers , for example 
watching a film or video of the book, and perhaps noting 
differences between the screen and book versions of 
the story or characterization. This is an excellent way 
to round off whole-class use of a set of copies of the 
same book at the same time. 

Many of the above suggestions are implicit in the structure 
of individual stories, which itself often suggests possible 
openings for work on specific reading skills (prediction, 
summarizing) or on vocabulary (guessing unknown words 
from context). It is therefore important to read each story 
before you use it with a class, to identify the best openings 
for reading skills and comprehension work, as well as the 
points of the language where your students may need help. 

A final word: don't forget those all-important personal 
reactions to the story as a piece of fictional writing after 
students have read it (i.e. a simple literary review - ‘What 
did you think of ...?’); you might possibly ask students to 
suggest and perhaps write an alternative ending to the story 
from their own imaginations, for example. Such personal 
creative input involves students very effectively in the 
creative aspects of story writing. It focuses on the 
entertainment aspects of the book and inspires a 
fundamental motivation to read, read and read in English. 

Possible further reading: 

Class Readers, Jean Greenwood, Oxford University Press. 
Using Readers in Language Teaching, Tricia Hedge, Macmillan 

The Extensive Reading Handbook for Secondary Teachers, Gail 
Ellis & John McRae, Penguin (especially Part 1) 
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Foreword 

When I was at University in the UK no teacher ever 
asked for my opinion or feedback on any lecture, seminar 
or tutorial. Recently, dropping into University departments 
to teach or study in the UK and abroad, I have noticed 
empty evaluation forms lying around here and there. 

Maybe things are changing. Here's one University teacher 
who asks for students’ opinions. If you have experience of 
“University feedback’’ why not write in and tell us ? (Ed) 

Are you honest ? 

A feedback activity for teacher training. 

Elizabeth Adams University of Jaen, Spain 

Introduction 

I used this activity with a group of Spanish students, in a 
Didactics’ option in the final year of their degree in English 
Philology. This element of the course is a practical one and 
the class takes place at 1.30 pm. the last hour of a full 
morning’s classes which begin at 8.30am. (and which are in 
the main, theoretical) The focus and content of these 
classes is on things practical, covering the use of teaching 
resources, games, game - like activities, music, song, video 
etc., and incorporates classroom management as as 
integral part of the course. 

I always aim to involve the students, who are to become 
teachers, as actively as possible, in order to let them think 
through and experience things for themselves, but the 
effect of the time slot on their levels of interest and 
concentration tend work against me. One day I needed to 
present in a limited time, a fair amount of information, and 
took’’ the easy” way out and opted for a lecture format, as 
it seemed the best way to get the information across in a 
short time, although the lecture format is not one I 
personally feel comfortable with. 

The glazed expressions, the stifled and not so stifled yawns 
were not easy to ignore., and when at 2.30pm. the 
students, animated at last, crowded out of the room, to 
head for the buses that would take them home to lunch, I 
had a good idea how they were feeling. As for me the 
experience had been pretty negative too. 

As the ghost of this lesson continued to haunt me, I felt it 
shouldn’t be simply swept under the carpet and ignored. 

Perhaps something could be salvaged, and I devised this 
activity for the next time we met as a class. 

“Are you honest?” The activity 

This is how it went: 

1. I gave out blank slips of paper to all the students, not at 
this stage explaining why. As I don’t usually start the 
session in this way it created a certain amount of curiosity. 

2. I asked the whole class a question, telling them that I 
didn’t want them to answer to answer aloud or even 

continued 
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immediately, but rather to think about their response to it. 
The question was “Are you honest? There were a few 
giggles, and whisperings of exchanged comments. 



3. I then asked the students to cast their minds back to the 
lesson of the previous week, (they had probably already 
obliterated most of it from their minds, but a few clues 
revived some trace elements, which may have triggered off 
others) and to write down briefly, how they had honestly 
felt during that lesson. 



4. I told them to fold up their slips of paper without 
showing them to anyone, to leave them anonymous, then 
to pass them to the student at the end of the row. This 
student then had the honour of opening the slips and 
having a quick glance at them so as to get a general idea of 
what people had written, and to select two or three 
comments for whatever reason, e.g. because they were 
representative, revealing, daring, interesting.... 



5. We made the seating arrangements less formal for the 
next part of the activity, with students in a double 
horseshoe, and I asked those students who had collected 
and selected the slips to read them out loud to the rest of 
us This generated some expectation as students were 
curious to find out what others had written, whether their 
own comments had been selected, and perhaps a degree of 
apprehension spiced things up a bit. 



6. When the selected comments had been read out to the 
expectant audience, and received in various ways, I asked 
another student to read out a note that I had previously 
prepared without their knowledge, about that same 
(negatively memorable for me) lesson. The students were 
initially rather bemused by this and wondered what might 
happen next. The note, of course, contained comments 
remarkably similar in content to those which the students 
had written, e.g. that the students had been bored, tired, 
hungry, a more interactive approach might have kept more 
people interested, they had to listen for a long time while I 
spoke and they found it difficult at that late stage in the 
morning not to let their minds drift off to more pleasant 
places, etc., 



7. The follow up : 



I wanted this activity to speak for itself, and hoped students 
might draw their own conclusions, but we did spend a few 
minutes talking about it afterwards, gathering the threads 
together and getting their feelings about the activity, which 
they seemed to have found initially a bit surprising, then 
fun, and hopefully, thought provoking. 



Some reflections 



I believe this activity was useful in several ways: 



It forced the students to reflect on how they felt during 
a particular lesson, to consider some of the reasons for 
those feelings, and the chance to express them 
anonymously. 

It made them aware that I had been aware of the 
“negative” aspects of the lesson, and that as future 
teachers they too need to be conscious of what happens 
in their classes and to look at some of the reasons why. 



LC, 



It introduced them to one kind of feedback collecting 
activity. 

It reminded them, as future teachers of factors, e.g. the 
time of day, the day of the week, the previous subject 
on the timetable, the students' state of mind; that 
teachers have little or no control over, but that there 
are things we can do, which make the teaching and 
learning situation more stimulating and motivating. 

For these Spanish students largely brought up on a diet 
of education through theory, with not much classroom 
interaction, I had the impression that it was unusual for 
them to be asked to express their opinions honestly and 
then to have those opinions publicly exposed. 
Nevertheless once started, they saw that it worked, and 
it may have given them confidence to try out some kind 
of feedback activities in their future teaching situations. 



Conclusion 



This particular activity might seem a bit risky and 
threatening for inexperienced teachers, it was however, 
suitable in this training context. It served as a useful 
introduction to the idea of reflective teaching for future 
teachers, and paved the way for introducing other ways of 
collecting information on what happens in the classroom, 
for teachers to reflect and act upon. In this particular case, 
this teacher trainer did not use the lecture format again at 
1.30 pm with these students.! 



Would you like to send something 
in to “The Teacher Trainer”? 



“The Teacher Trainer” is designed to be a 
forum for trainers, teachers and trainees all 
over the world. If you’d like to send in a 
letter, a comment, a cartoon, a taped 
conversation or an article sharing information, 
ideas or opinions we’ll be very happy to 
receive it. If you would like to send us an 
article, please try to write it in an accessible 
non-academic style. Lengths should normally 
be 800 - 4,000 words. Send your first draft 
typed in double spacing with broad margins. 
Your article will be acknowledged by pro- 
forma letter. Once you have had comments 
back later and have finalised your draft in 
negotiation with the editor, we will ask you to 
send us three hard (paper) copies and if at all 
possible a floppy disk (micro 3V2” or 9cm). 
Your article needs to be saved on the 
disk as an ASCII file. Keep your headings 
and sub-headings in upper and lower case 
throughout Finally, please give an accurate 
word count We try to publish your article 
within about three issues, but if it is an 
awkward length it may be longer. It will be 
assumed that your article has not been 
published before nor is being considered by 
another publication. We look forward to 
reading your article! 
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Helping teachers to reflect - 
an application of NLP 



by David Bowker, Australia 

In-service training courses can provide teachers not only 
with input from trainers but also an opportunity to learn 
from each other and to stand back and reflect on their own 
teaching. Often, however, courses can be so packed with 
content that little space for reflection is built in. In addition, 
reflection is not necessarily easy and it may end up being 
rather superficial. Ideally, reflection should help to make 
teachers aware of habitual behaviour and underlying beliefs 
that they may be unconscious of, so enabling them to 
expand the range of choices available to them. 

I am going to describe a model and associated technique 
that I have found useful as a way of structuring reflection in 
a way that helps teachers to reflect more deeply than they 
might otherwise do. As it can involve them in sharing their 
reflections with someone else, it is also a interesting way of 
allowing teachers to learn from each other. The model is 
that of 'Logical Levels' developed by Robert Dilts, a writer 
and trainer in the field of Neuro-Linguistic Programming 
(NLP) 1 . It suggests that we can look at ourselves in relation 
to a particular issue or situation from five different points of 
view: 

Identity - who we are, our role in a particular situation; 
Belief - the beliefs and values that we have, why we do 
what we do; 

Capability - the skills and strategies we use, how we do 
what we do; 

Behaviour - what we do; 

Environment - where and when we do what we do. 

These can be seen as levels in a hierarchy, with Identity at 
the top, or as concentric circles, with Identity as the inner 
core. 




Fig. 1 Logical levels 

An awareness of the different levels can be useful when we 
are helping others to reflect on their teaching, as they 
remind us of different types of question we can ask. For 
^ . — ole: 



* Environment: Where do you plan your lessons? When 
do you correct errors? How do you like your classroom 
to be laid out? 

* Behaviour: What do you do to start your lessons? How 
do you correct learners' writing? 

* Capability: How do you manage to time your lessons so 
well? What skills do you use to foster group cohesion? 

* Belief: Why do you get learners to make up their own 
examples? Why do you think it's important to use only 
English in the classroom? 

* Identity: How do you see yourself in relation to the 
learners? What is your role during fluency activities? 

Another way of looking at this is that a question that we ask 
might be answered on different levels. E.g. In answer to the 
question 'In how much detail do you time your lessons?', 
you might get a reply on the level of Belief (’I think it’s 
important to respond flexibly to the Ss’), or Capability (’I 
have a very good feel for timing in the class') or Behaviour 
('I write in rough timings'). The model thus presupposes 
that there are always several layers that can be uncovered, 
and that having this model in our minds as we ask questions 
(of ourselves or someone else) enables us to move up or 
down (or in or out of) the levels to get more information 
than we would otherwise. 

The model in practice 

As well as this model, Robert Dilts has also developed a 
technique which he calls the logical level alignment process. 

The idea of this is that over time changes take place in the 
different levels and that a change on one level may cause a 
change in the level above and/or below it, ultimately leading 
to change in the whole system. For example, a trainee 
teacher learns to hear word stress (Capability) and so 
becomes convinced of its importance (Belief) and starts to 
teach it (Behaviour). This change may also extend their view 
of themselves as a competent teacher of pronunciation 
(Identity). However, a change on one level may take some 
time before it affects other levels. The alignment process 
helps us to review the changes that have taken place or are 
taking place in our teaching and to ensure that each level is 
congruent with the others. One benefit of this is that it can 
help us to challenge what Peter Maingay2 has described as 
ritualised teaching behaviour, where our beliefs are no 
longer in tune with our behaviour. Whether or not the 
levels are 'out of alignment’ in this way, I have found the 
alignment process to be a powerful aid to reflection and a 
structured way of gathering information. 

Here is a brief description of the process, which involves 
two people whom I will call the 'questioner' and the 
'explorer'. At the same time I will give examples (in italics) 
of some of the questions I asked and the answers that were 
given by a teacher going through this process. 

continued 
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The explorer decides on an area they want to investigate. 
This could be as broad as 'myself as teacher’ or as specific as 
what happened in the last lesson'. I have found that a good 
place to begin is an area of your teaching you feel you’re 
good at or you enjoy (or that other people think you’re 
good at). 

Q: Is there an area you think you're good at that you'd like to 
talk about? 

E Yes. Materials preparation and lesson planning. 



Q: And does that sense add anything to your understanding of 
your skiffs and capabifity as a lesson planner? 

E: Ye s. I have sense of quietness and inner resource which 
enables me to give time and energy to other people. 

Q: Take that sense of quietness and inner resource into the level 
of behaviour. Do you notice anything more about what you're 
doing when you plan lessons? 

E: Yes. I'm looking for good links between ideas and activities, 
and I'm tailoring things so they go together in a seamless fashion. 



The questioner then starts by asking questions on the level 
of Environment. There are two reasons for starting the 
questioning at this level and not at Identity. Firstly, it is 
easier to think and talk about this surface level. Secondly, it 
helps the explorer to focus on their concrete experience, 
to recall the situation in their mind's eye. 

Q; Where and when do you plan your lessons? (Environment) 

E: In my dining room in the evening or early morning. 

The questioner then takes the explorer through each level 
until they get to Identity. As they go up/in, the explorer 
needs more time to answer as they begin to reflect more 
deeply. 

Q: And what do you do when you prepare lessons? (Behaviour) 

E: I visualise individual students and what they'd be interested in, 
and then I look at books to get ideas, and then I select things 
and put them together to make a cohesive whole 

Q: What are the skills you have that enable you to create these 
lessons? (Capability) 

E: Patience, an interest in knowing and using resources, and a 
knowledge of individuals. 

Q: What do you believe is important when you're preparing 
materials? (Belief) 



Q: Now take everything you've become aware of into the 
environment level. What do you notice about where and when 
you prepare lessons? 

E: I've realised that my dining room is very nice because it looks 
out onto fields and woods, and it's very peaceful and calm, and I 
think that must be why I prepare in that room because it's got a 
sense of privacy and peacefulness and brightness so it liberates 
me to carry through these different things. 

I hope that even this very abbreviated transcript gives 
something of the flavour of the process, of how moving 'up' 
through the levels in this systematic way helps the explorer 
to gradually reflect more deeply, and of how the insights 
gained at the level of identity then shed new light on these 
reflections during the process of moving back 'down' from 
Identity to Environment. The chance to 'revisit' your earlier 
reflections on the way 'down' makes the process that much 
richer than if it was just one way. 

The process is illustrated in Figure 2: 



Identity (l) 



Who are you? 
Metaphor? 

♦ * 



E: Respect for individuals. It's important to be organised. 

Q: Who do you see yourself as when you're preparing materials? 
(Identity) 

E: A facilitator, organising behind the scenes. 

At the Identity level, it can be very illuminating to ask the 
explorer to think of a metaphor to describe themselves. 

Q: What metaphor can you think of to describe yourself when 
planning lessons? Maybe an animal, a job ... 

E: A wizard - a force for good, but secretly. A bit magical, 
because there's a certain alchemy in trying to create things well. 

For this teacher, seeing herself as a wizard was much richer 
and more personal than just being a facilitator. 

Whether or not you find a metaphor, the process 
continues back down the levels, with the questioner asking 
the explorer to use the insights they have had at the 
higher/inner levels to add to their previous reflections. 

Q: Take this sense of being a wizard back to the level of belief. 
Does it add anything to what you see as important? 

E: Yes. There should be a subtlety about things . Things should be 
crafted in an unobtrusive way. 

ERIC 




Why? 

What values are important? 

♦ i 



Capabilities 



How? 

What skills do you use? 

♦ * 



Behaviour 



What do you do? 

♦ t 



Environment 



Where? 

When? 

Start Finish 

Fig.2 Logical level alignment process 
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Practicalities 

A feature of the process that I haven't yet mentioned is the 
use of floor space to separate the levels. While the process 
can obviously be done sitting down, it can help the 
explorer to separate the levels in their mind if they actually 
walk through them. To make this clearer you can write the 
name of each level on a piece of paper and lay these out in 
a line. The explorer then steps onto the appropriate paper 
or space when they come to explore each level. Giving an 
external physical expression to the internal journey to and 
from Identity seems to make the process more vivid for 
most people. 

I've used this technique on various in-service courses for 
teachers and have found that most of them react 
enthusiastically to this way of reflecting on aspects of their 
teaching. After demonstrating the process I get teachers to 
work in pairs as explorer and questioner. I avoid listening 
in on them, but make myself available to help if they get 
stuck. Before they start, I remind the questioners: 

• to listen carefully to what the explorer says and recap 
what they say from time to time, using the explorer's 
own words; 

* to rephrase a question if the explorer has difficulty 
answering it; 

♦ to avoid giving advice or expressing their own opinion. 

Problem areas 

It may be that some participants find a topic problematical 
or choose to explore a problem area, and their beliefs and 
sense of identity in relation to this area may not be 
positive. In this case it can be helpful, after they have got to 
the Identity level and have expressed their sense of 
identity, to ask them who they would like to be in relation 
to the problem. Then ask them to imagine themselves with 
this new 'ideal' sense of identity (with, perhaps, a more 
positive metaphor), and then step into the Belief space, 
noticing how this changes their beliefs about themselves 
and the problem. As they continue down/out, new options 
may well spring to their mind and they may feel less 'stuck' 
than they did at first. 

Follow-up and variations 

Discussion of what came up during the activity may help 
participants to extend their reflections in comparison and 
contrast to others. Hearing someone else describe what 
they do or believe, for example, can help to clarify what 
you believe. However, I think it's important not to put any 
pressure on participants to make their reflections public. 

Finally, here are some possible variations: 

• Work in threes. The third person can take notes on 
what the explorer says and also help the questioner if 
they get stuck. 

* The choice of topic can be left open and might not 
necessarily be to do with teaching. After going through 
the process you can discuss 'How is your swimming (for 
example) a metaphor for your teaching?'. 

O 
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♦ Alternatively you can ask everyone to explore the same 
topic. This could be a good lead-in to input and a way of 
getting participants to share their experience, ideas and 
beliefs. E.g. 'Yourself as learner' as a lead-in to talking 
about study skills on a DTEFLA course. A possible 
follow-up here would be to get everyone to write brief 
comments about what they learned on cards and stick 
them on the board under the appropriate heading 
corresponding to one of the five levels. 

* Once course participants are familiar with the process 
you could ask them to try it again in their own time, 
either with someone else or on their own. This could 
be a good way of preparing for an input session (e.g. 
'Errors and correction'), as it helps participants to clarify 
their opinions and become aware of what they do in the 
classroom. 

Thanks to Jim Kell for comments on an earlier draft of this 
article. 

1 For more details see O'Connor, J. and Seymour J., 
'Introducing Neuro-Linguistic Programming', (Thorsons, 
1990). 

2 Maingay, P. 'Observation for training, development or 
assessment?' In T. Duff, (ed.), 'Explorations in Teacher 
Training - Problems and Issues' (Longman, 1988). 



1NEWS! 

English Teachers' Association in Israel 
4th International Conference 
13-16 July 1998 
Info from 

ETAI Conference Secretariat, PO Box 8388 
Jerusalem, 91082, Israel 
Tel: 972-2-561-7402 
Fax: 972-2-563-7572 
Email: <teumcong@netmedia.net.il> 



ADDENDUM 

The course mentioned in the Trainee Voices column 
in Volume 11 Number 3 was an RSA/UCLES Cote 
course. The host institution was the British Council, 
Eastern Adriatic, Generale Zdanova, Belgrade. 
Bonnie Tsai was a trainer on the course which was 
managed by Sue Leather, a freelance consultant based 
in Cambridge. 
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Chaos Theory and The PDSA Cycle 



by David King, UK 



Abstract 

Chaos theory may help to explain the unpredictable 
events which managers and teacher trainers routinely 
meet. The Plan Do Study Act cycle is a tool which can 
help managers and teacher trainers deal with this 
unpredictability. However the barriers to using this 
deceptively simple tool should not be underestimated. 

Introduction 

“It has become increasingly clear that both top-down and 
bottom-up strategies for educational reform fail. As the 
pressures for reform mount we must ask the question if a 
different more fundamental strategy is needed.” ( pi 87 
Fullen ) 

The Introduction of Cheaper and Better 
Photocopier Leads to a Rise in 
Advertising Expenditure ! 

Let me tell you a story, 

I work for a privately owned group of EFL schools and 
one of my jobs is as Director of the teacher training 
department. One of the courses that we run is the 
Cambridge CTEFLA. Recently, the head of the 
accountants department discovered that he could get 
cheaper, and better photocopiers from a new supplier. 
Therefore he arranged for these new and better 
photocopiers to be placed in each building to replace the 
existing ones. The photocopiers arrived, shiny and new 
and packed with exciting and useful features. In the 
Teacher Training department we were very pleased to 
have one of these wonderful new machines. The problem 
began when the machine ran out of toner, being a new 
and different type of machine we didn’t have a reserve 
supply. 

The trainees and trainers on the CTEFLA course were 
forced to use the photocopier in the Teaching 
department. This led to queues for the photocopier and 
to putting extra strain on this machine which of course 
started to breakdown leading to even longer queues of 
teachers, trainees and teacher trainers. This situation 
went on for a considerable length of time. The 
photocopier suppliers had trouble locating the toner. The 
machines were new and their warehouse first sent the 
wrong toner and then discovered that they didn’t have 
any in stock. They would have to contact the 
manufacturer 

The result of this being that the chain of cause and effect 
led to the teachers resenting the presence of the trainees. 
Unfortunately this frustration and resentment was 
emerging especially when the trainees were doing their 




observations of the teachers’ classes and trying to discuss 
what they have seen with the teachers. Approximately 
20% of the trainees that come on our CTEFLA courses 
come because of recommendations from ex-trainees. A 
friendly and helpful atmosphere being frequently cited as a 
characteristic of the school. The decline in enjoyment and 
learning caused by the resentment would certainly have 
led to a drop in those recommendations and would have 
been followed by a rise in the expenditure on advertising 
so as to fill the courses. 

Using the Chaos Theory Describe the 
Phenomena 

I would say I have observed and participated in many such 
situations where decisions and consequent actions lead 
onwards to effects that were not predicted. This I would 
generalise is the experience of most managers and 
teacher trainers. So, I need to make sense of data such as 
detailed in the story of the new photocopiers. 

What may help managers and teacher trainers to 
understand such phenomena is “Chaos Theory”. Chaos 
theory makes various claims about complex dynamic 
systems such as the world that we live in. 

• Firstly, that we can not predict what the exact effects 
of our decisions will be because everything is 
connected, directly or indirectly, and affects everything 
else. 

• Secondly, that the world does not consist of a uniform 
randomness - patterns will emerge. 

All aspects of life can be seen as parts of a dynamically 
complex system where everything is connected and 
affects, to some extent, everything else. The sheer 
number of the interactions makes exact prediction of 
future events in the real world an impossibility. This 
works against the view of Newtonian physics that 
anything can be analysed in isolation. “ The basic idea of 
Western science is that you don’t have to take into 
account the falling of a leaf on some planet in another 
galaxy when you re trying to account for the motion of a 
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billiard ball on a pool table on Earth. Very small influences 
can be neglected. There’s a convergence in the way that 
things work, and arbitrary small influences don’t blow up 
to have arbitrary large effects”. p15ct However,” In 
science as in life , it is well known that a chain of events 
can have point of crisis that could magnify small changes. 
But chaos means that such points were everywhere. They, 
were pervasive.” ( p23 Gleick ) 

Chaos theory proposes that in the general sea of 
unpredictability “islands of structure” will appear. I take 
this to mean that though we can not predict what we may 
find, as we gather information about a situation, it may be 
that strong trends may emerge and that it is by looking 
for those trends and then working from an understanding 
of those trends that we can better manage change and 
achieve our aims. 

“Chaos theory is attractive to educators because much of 
what happens in the life of a school just doesn’t seem to 
fit the current frame of “what ought to be happening”. 
Little change ever occurs as it is planned. The objective or 
goal may eventually be realised, but almost never in the 
predictable way in which it was designed. It may be time 
to set aside the assumptions about regularity and 
controllability in changing organisations. Perhaps the best 
chance that exists for transforming fundamental schooling 
traditions is to embrace irregularity as a norm, while 
looking for patterns that can be guided in a certain 
direction.” (p7 Snyder) 

It is necessary to avoid being to extreme when looking at 
unpredictability. Though you can not predict, to the 
minute, when you will arrive at work every day you can 
predict that you will arrive and that it will be, on most 
days, within a certain time frame. This I would term as 
“good enough prediction”. Though you can not predict 
exactly what will happen, the approximation is usually 
good enough to be satisfactory. 

Development the Mental Model 

Our mental models or mental maps “are deeply ingrained 
assumptions, generalisations, or even pictures or images 
that influence how we understand the world and how we 
take action” ( p8 Senge ) This leads us to the interesting 
relationship between thought and language. Hayakawa see 
them as interdependently forming each other and quotes 
Anuerin Bevin, “It is inherent in our intellectual activity 
that we seek to imprison reality in our description of it. 
Soon, long before we realise it, it is we who become 
prisoners of the description.” ( p92 Hayakawa) Hayakawa 
also warns “To understand the symbolic process is to be 
able to use it to your advantage; not to understand it is to 
remain forever its victim” ( pi 6 Hayakawa ) 

As a manager and teacher trainer I find that my mental 
maps have been dominated and shaped by machine 
metaphors. “The universe that Sir Isaac Newton 
described was a seductive place. As the great clock ticked, 

we grew smart and designed the age of machines we 

grew assured of the role of determinism and 
prediction”(p26 Wheatley) 



“The machine imagery of the spheres was captured by 
organisations in an emphasis on structure and parts. 
Responsibilities have been organised into functions. 
People have been organised into roles. Page after page of 
organisational charts depict the workings of the machine: 
the number of pieces, what fits where, who the big pieces 
are.” (P27 Wheatley) The machine metaphor fits well with 
a universe that is predictable. Even unpredictability can be 
seen in machine terms, malfunctioning or broken parts, be 
those broken parts people or organisational structures, 
lead to breakdowns. 

Personally, I found it very difficult to switch to another 
form of metaphor. Eventually I realised that the 
metaphors that I need to describe the world when using 
the lens of chaos theory can be provided by the natural 
world. So I needed a metaphor from the natural world 
which would show a single cause that leads to lots of 
effects - effects which can be distant in time and space. 
My first thought was of what I would consider a common 
metaphor, “the manager’s decision as a pebble thrown in 
a pool and the effects as the ever widening ripples”. 
However I reject this on the basis that it separated me 
from the effects and I know that I am as much affected by 
the ripples as anyone else in an organisation. 

So, now I am a fish. A fish in an ocean. The ripples caused 
by the decisions of myself and others spreading far and 
wide, leading to effects distant in time and space from the 
causes and as they interact with other ripples from other 
decisions the effects becoming more and more 
unpredictable. 

The PDSA Cycle 

The PDSA cycle or “ Deming cycle guides us towards 
improvement” ( pi 39 Neave) It is a management tool 
described by Walter Shewart in the 1939 and brought 
into common use by Deming. The letters stand for Plan 
Do Study Act. They are usually shown in a circle. 



THE PDSA CYCLE 




This tool is used as: 

• an action plan 

• a planning tool 
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As an action plan it shows that you need to deal with four 
stages; the Planning of the change, the Doing of the 
change, the Studying ( also referred to as measuring ) of 
the results of the change and then Acts that you will carry 
out based on study of how successful have been the 
changes. 

As a planning tool it guides you to certain questions and 
actions beyond the usual who, where and how. It 
proposes that PDSA’s are used in iterative cycles and for 
the first cycle managers use pilots “carried out on a small 
scale-large enough to gain useful information, but no 
larger than necessary in case things go wrong” ( pi 42 
Neave ) 

Your plans for the Study phase should not only include a 
collection of data at the end of a project or process, there 
should also be in-process measurement. “Fundamental in 
Deming’ s and some others teachings of the old was the 
change of emphasis from sorting finished product by 
inspection, i.e. downstream action on output, to upstream 
action on processes, i.e. to improvement of efficiency and 
quality so that end inspection is less necessary” ( p203 
Neave ). Deming taught that end inspection was too late. 
The proposed chaotic nature of complex dynamic systems 
also says that end inspection will be too late to deal with 
the problems of unpredictability and too late to gain 
advantage from the “islands of structure “ or strong 
trends which in-process measurement may detect. 

An example of an in process measurement is the weekly 
feedback session on the CTEFLA course, which picked up 
the trainees reactions to the teachers following the arrival 
of the new photocopiers. Because the feedback was being 
collected and considered on a weekly basis the Teacher 
Training department were able to react quickly and take 
steps to avoid the problem becoming serious. Quality 
improvement, at least in the version proposed by Deming, 
claims to lower cost. The use of pilots and in-process 
measurement have provided evidence that this claim is 
true. 

PDSA’s can be run at all levels of activity, they can also be 
used when building space ships and other projects on a 
huge scale. Yet the value of the PDSA tool is optimised 
when all staff understand all work can be viewed as 
processes which can be improved and that the PDSA 
method can be used for all activities, no matter how small. 
To make the point with an extreme example, the process 
of making a cup of tea can be seen as an opportunity to 
use the PDSA method while on a lower level even the 
sub-process of putting sugar into the tea can involve an 
end measurement of how sugary it tastes and in-process 
studies of the size and depth of the teaspoon, the volume 
of the cup and the depth of the liquid. PDSA’s can be 
infinitely “nested inside of each other” each PDSA helping 
to improve the quality of the product and achieve the aim 
of the project. 

The optimal use of in-process measurement demands the 
involvement of all staff. Chaos theory points out “ it is 
well known that a chain of events can have a point of 
crisis that could magnify small changes. But chaos meant 



that such points were everywhere.” ( p 23 Gleick ). The 
manager and teacher trainer needs in-process 
measurements running on his or her own work processes 
and also the understanding and involvement of all the 
staff. This involvement of all the staff in the in-process 
measurement of their work processes is one of the 
crucial factors in the growth of continuous quality 
improvement. 

The Barriers to Learning 

The collection of information and the concepts that 
underlie the collection of information in an organisation 
can be seen as aspects of what Senge referred to as “the 
learning organisation”. Yet; “It is no accident that most 
organisations learn poorly. The way that they are 
designed and managed, the way peoples jobs are defined 
and most importantly the way that we have been taught 
to think and interact (not only in organisations but more 
broadly) create fundamental learning difficulties” ( pi 8 
Senge ) 

As well as the aforementioned problem of developing 
new mental models I would add; 

1. Organisational culture 

PDSA was neatly described by one participant when I first 
gave this paper as a “think do, think do cycle” If you are 
working with in a culture that requires lots of “Do” and 
not much “think”. Then it will be difficult to use PDSA as 
a method. 

Also, if the power to change and improve the processes 
of work is not in the hands of those doing the work it can 
be very frustrating and will often seem pointless for them 
to collect and study the data produced by their own work 
processes. 

2. Ego investment 

For many managers and teacher trainers the concept of 
the Study phase of PDSA is easy to accept as a theory but 
becomes difficult to carry out in practice. Studying the 
changes they themselves are managing may mean that 
they find evidence that they made decisions which were 
wrong. For many managers is difficult to accept that they 
should be working to find evidence that they were wrong, 
especially if they see themselves in the role of 
“controlling”, “driving” or “pushing” their organisations 
and the loss of “face” would be, according to their mental 
model, dangerous to this assumed role of a manager and 
teacher trainer. 

3. Habit 

It is difficult to break habits and to build new ones. 
Reflection upon my own experience and of other mangers 
that I have observed and mentored leads me to see this as 
a major and for me an unexpected obstacle. Logic and 
intellect may lead us in one direction - habits built up 
over years are often more powerful and it may take a 
long and sustained effort to build - or grow - new one. 
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Conclusion 

The manager, and I include teachers as co-managers in the 
learning and teaching environment, have three new 
interdependent and often overlapping features they might 
to incorporate into their mental models; “quality 
improvement”, “the learning organisation” and “the new 
science” including chaos theory. At the beginning of this 
paper I quoted Fullen, I will return to him for an end quote. 
“The purpose of the partnership is to establishment of 
approaches to teacher development at all stages of the 
teaching continuum, by transforming schools, districts and 
faculties of education to environments for continuous 
learning” ( pi 87 Fullen ). 
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! CONFERENCE NEWS ! 

Braz-Tesol 6th Annual Convention. 

Recife, Brazil. July 1 3-16, 1998. 

“English Surrounds Us” 

For more information please contact: 

Alison McGowan, Florence Associates 
Tel: 0044-171-3544579 
Fax: 0044-171-3544503 

E-mail: <Florence Associates@compuserve.com> 
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Of special relevance or interest to teacher trainers 
are: 

Education, assessment and society, a sociological 
analysis by Patricis Broadfoot (1996) Open University Press 
ISBN 0-335-19601-2. This book discusses the roles played 
by assessment in modern education systems, the evolution 
of different assessment arrangements in different countries 
(England and France ) and the reasons for these. Small print 
and scholarly. A few scattered references to assessment and 
teachers. 

Opening the classroom door by John Loughran & Jeff 
Northfield (1996) Falmer Press ISBN 0-7507-0591. A 
teacher educator and researcher went back to the 
classroom for a year to teach secondary school maths and 
science and kept a daily journal. Students were also 
interviewed, classes observed and students did some writing 
tasks too. The resultant material is divided into 3 sections- a 
teacher’s perspective, the students’ perspective and 
implications and reflections. 

A grammar of speech by David Brazil (1995) OUP ISBN 
0-1 9-437-1 93X In the describing English language series and 
using authentic data this book studies the step by step 
manner in which speakers seem to assemble discourse and 
comes up with a way of describing and analysing this. The 
principles underpinning this model and its implications for 
language teaching and learning are discussed. 

Coping with difficult bosses by Robert Bramson (1992) 
Nicholas Brealey Pubs. ISBN 1-85-788-028-5. Attractive 
title! If you work for someone difficult and don’t want to 
quit, buckle under or explode, then the ideas in this book 
will help. Dip in to discover whether your problem is 
covered in chapters on bosses that attack and degrade, 
dodge, hold the reins too tightly, know it all or are offensive 
or unscrupulous. The coping strategies represent the 
perspectives, methods and techniques that proved effective 
over roughly a decade of consultancy by the author on 
impossible managers. I couldn’t put the book down! 

The emotional experience of learning and teaching 

by I Salzberger-Wittenberg et al (1993) Routledge. ISBN 0- 
415-05900-3. Based on work done with groups of teachers 
attending the Tavistock Clinic, London, this book 
demonstrates how insights derived from psychoanalysis can 
heighten the understanding of the learning relationship, help 
teachers to bear stressful situations and find deeper 
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satisfaction in their role as educators. Small print. Divided 
into short chunks. Useful as background reading on, for 
example, why the beginnings of a course can be stressful, 
different ways to look at teachers, teacher fears etc. 

The Zen of groups by D. Hunter et al (1995) Gower 
ISBN 0-566-07489-3. Written for anyone in a community, 
work, education or recreation group of up to about 30 
members. Large print. Starts from absolute basics. 95 
recipes for warming up, ending, team building. Ends with 
short bibliography. 

75 ways to liven up your training by Martin Ovridge 
(1996) Gower. ISBN 0-566-07774-4 (Hb) Recipes for group 
leaders on icebreaking, team working, large groups, 
individuals and paired exercises, creative problem solving 
and closing. All ideas clearly explained and needing little 
preparation and few materials. Wait for the paperback? 

Longman Essential Activator Longman pubs, (1997) 
ISBN 0-582-247 42-X. The Longman Activator production 
dictionary is one of the best ways for serious English 
language students to expand their vocabulary. The only 
thing wrong with it from a students’ point of view, is that 
it's heavy to carry around. This new ’essential’ version is 
much lighter, at the cost, obviously, of cutting down 
massively on the number of words it contains. To 
compensate, the book contains some new user-friendly 
features such as topic related word banks, some 
functional/grammatical pages and some information on 
common mistakes. If I were a student, I’d carry this one in 
my bag and keep the bigger original on my desk at home. 

Very young learners by V.Reilly and S.Ward (1997) OUP 
ISBN 0-19-437 209-X. To help those drafted in to teach 
children with a developmental age of roughly 3-6, there is 
preliminary discussion of use of mother tongue, learner 
characteristics and child development, syllabus and lesson 
planning, and activity types, followed by ideas that gradually 
train you how to use the classroom, draw, make things and 
introduce English in fun ways! Very helpful. 

Creating stories with children by Andrew Wright 
(1997) OUP ISBN 0-19-437204-9. This is the companion 
book to ’storytelling with children' by the same author and 
publisher. From warm-up activities to retelling of familiar 
stories to fully fledged independent creations, here are 70+ 
ideas for children of about 10 with about a year of English. 
Useful if you want to learn more about story making and 
telling yourself. 

Activity Box by Jean Greenwood (1997) CUP ISBN 0- 
521-498708. Spiral bound, A4, resource book for teachers 
of 11-14 year olds. Written for those new to teaching or to 
this age range. 55 activities ranging from Noughts and 
Crosses (for clusters) to hour long projects, designed to 
supplement a course book. Photocopiable pages. 

Describing language by D.Graddol et al, 2nd addition 
(1995) OUP ISBN 0-335-19315-3. A practical textbook for 
language and social science students requiring a basic 
conceptual framework and technical language so they can 
discuss language and needing ways to analyse real data such 
as classroom interactions or counselling sessions. Includes 
accessible introductions to Chomsky and Halliday. 



Managing curricular innovation by Numa Markee 
(1997) CUP ISBN 0-521-555 248. An overview of the 
theory and practice of instituting curricular change in 
language education programmes. Taking six examples such 
as the notional-functional syllabus and the natural approach, 
a framework is posited and applied to a major curriculum 
change at a U.S. university. From this come 9 principles for 
language teaching professionals to bear in mind when 
managing their own innovation. Many readers will find the 
book confirms their practice and intuitions rather than 
breaking totally new ground. 

The good mentor guide by Val Brooks and Pat Sikes 
(1997) OUP ISBN 0-335-19758-2. Written to support 
school teachers in the UK called upon to adopt the role 
of mentor and to provide professional and subject 
guidance and supervision for student teachers. It discusses 
what good mentoring practices look like, different models 
of how to manage mentoring and assessment. Contains 
real quotes and case studies. Useful for beginner and 
more experienced mentors. 

Becoming a teacher by Eds. J. Dillon and M. Maguire 
(1997) Open University Press ISBN 0-335-198236. 
Written for newly qualified and pre-service secondary 
school teachers in the UK, this book contains background 
on UK educational policy and practice and also very short 
sections on adolescence, class management, assessment 
and IT. 

Finding a voice while learning to teach Eds. 
D Featherstone et al (1997) Falmer Press ISBN 0-7507- 
0648-1. Mostly made up of anonymous contributions by 
members of a teacher education programme (94-96), 
operated jointly by Waterloo and Queens universities 
Canada, who write about their work, beginnings, crises, 
and development. The concept of "voice” is big in the 
North Americas so there is inevitably a slight haze of 
jargon to peer through. Nonetheless, worthwhile. 

Conducting tracer studies in adult language and 
literacy programs by B Chapman and S Fisher (1995) 
National Centre for English Language Teaching and 
Research ISBN 1-86408-031-0. Being sensitive to 
clients/students leads many institutions to conduct needs 
analyses before and at the start of courses. Tracer studies 
chart students after they leave a course enabling you to 
gain feedback on the efficacy of a course and thus to fine 
tune it. This slim booklet shows how to do a tracer study, 
gives an example of a completed tracer study report and 
supplies letters and survey forms adaptable for your 
setting. 

500 tips for research students by Sally Brown et al 
(1995) Kogan Page ISBN 0-7494-1767-6. Contains 52 
separate lists of practical tips under headings such as 
dealing with your supervisor, organising your time, 
literature searches, preparing for your viva, getting going 
on teaching, writing your C.V. Although written for those 
with an academic career in mind, there are tips useful for 
essay writers, teachers, supervisors, conference 
attenders, job interviewees. 
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...to Joachim Appel, author of Diary of a Language Teacher , 
Highly Commended in the 1996 Duke of Edinburgh ESU 
Award. Diary of a Language Teacher is a personal account of 
survival and professional development. 

Other books in the series: Changing Perspectives - a tale of 
success and setback, the inside story of innovation and change in 
teacher training. Open Frontiers explores teaching English in an 
intercultural setting. Towards Teaching provides teaching ideas 
and language improvement activities. The European Language 
Classroom Series is edited by Professor Arthur van Essen. 
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Heinemann ELT, Halley Court, Jordan Hill, Oxford, 0X2 8EJ 
Tel: 44 (0) 1865 314595 Fax: 44 (0) 1865 314 193 
e-mail: elt@bhein.rel.co.uk Internet: http://www.heinemann.co.uk 

CompuServe: GO HEINEMANN. 
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EASTBOURNE SCHOOL of ENGLISH 

A non-profit -making Education at Trust. Registered Charity No. 30638 1. 



COURSES FOR TEACHERS 

CAMBRIDGE/RSA DELTA (formerly DTEFLA) 

■ PART-TIME COURSES 
CAMBRIDGE/RSA CELTA (formerly CTEFLA) 

■ FULL-TIME COURSES 

COURSES FOR OVERSEAS TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

■ CEELT EXAMINATION PREPARATION - (2-week course) 

■ COMMUNICATIVE METHODOLOGY - (2-week courses ) 

■ ASPECTS OF BRITISH CULTURE AND 
ADVANCED LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 
(2-week courses ) 

■ COURSES FOR CLOSED GROUPS 

Details from: 

Eastbourne School of English (TT), 

8 Trinity Trees, Eastbourne, E. Sussex BN21 3LD. 

Telephone: 01323 721759 Fax: 01323 639271 
E-mail: english@esoe.co.uk Website: http// www.esoe.co.uk 
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NILE 

(Director: Dave Allan) 

New Ideas in Language Education 
COURSES FOR TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 
Language, Training and Professional Development 

for 

* English Language Teachers 

* Trainee-teachers 

* Trainers 

* Inspectors 

Award-Bearing Professional Development Courses 

(MA, Advanced Diploma, Diploma, Certificate 
run in collaboration with the University of East Anglia) 

plus 

Specially-designed courses for closed groups 

For further details contact: 

Dave Allan or Penny Miller 
Norwich Institute for Language Education 

PO Box 2000 Norwich NR2 2EY England 
Tel: +44 1603 451450 Fax: +44 1603 451452 
E mail: niIe_uk@compuserve.com 





The University College 
of "Slpark & St John 



^Mifoted to the University of Exeter '• 
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The International 
Education Centre (INTEC) 
currently has around 200 
students from many 
parts of the world, 
including Europe, Africa, 
The Middle East, Latin 
America and South East 
Asia, who study in the 
College alongside 2,500 
British undergraduates 
and postgraduates. 
INTEC provides a wide 
variety of international 
education programmes. 



•>;:;Tek;++44 17S2 656821^ .|| 
Fax: ++44 1752 636802 
e-mail: intec0lib.marion.ac.uk 



Development Courses for 
Teachers & Teacher Trainers 

Courses of 2,3 and 4 weeks 
for ELT Professionals. 

« Teaching English to Young Learner: 

• Teaching English at Secondary and 
Tertiary Level 

• Teaching English for Specific 
Purposes 

• Trainer Development 

• Tailor-made Courses for Groups 



Courses eligible for Lingua funding 



Courses held in January, July 
or August 



Certificate awarded on successful 
completion 

Accommodation on campus or with 
host family 
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For further details contact: 

Michael T Hall 

International Education Centre, 

The University College of St Mark and St John, 
Plymouth PL6 8BH, United Kingdom 



International House Hastings 

Short Courses for 
Teachers of English 



Courses in Hastings 

• Choice of 20 different courses in 1998 

•Becoming a Teacher Trainer 
•New Trends in ELT 

• Group Dynamics in Practice 
•Teaching Business English 

•Advanced English for Teachers 
and many others 

• Over 50 start dates in 1 998 

•Visit our website: http://www.ilcgroup.com 



Director of Training: Adrian Underhill 



Send for further Information to: 
International House, White Rock 
Hastings, East Sussex TN34 1JY, England 
Tel: +44 (1424) 720104/720100 
Fax: +44 (1424) 720323 
Email: llc@compuserve.com 








Leicester 

University 




School of Education 



MA Applied Liraguislics & TESOL 

Full-time or part-time programme. Modules include: 

© Sociolinguistics and Discourse Analysis 
O ELT Methodology 
O Second Language Acquisition 
© Information Technology 
9 Descriptions of English 

Options: Management in ELT, Media & ELT, ESL in the 
UK, ESP/EAP, Young Learners, lntercultural Communication, 
Teacher Education, Testing and Evaluation. 

Further details quoting ref: TT97 from The Graduate 
School, tel: 0116 252 3675, fax: 0116 252 3653. 



Distance Learning Programme 

The Advanced Certificate is a one-term ELT module for 
practising teachers of English as an additional language. 
Starting dates: January, May and September. 

The MA by distance learning comprises five modules over 
30 months; the Advanced Certificate and four other modules: 

• Descriptions of English • Second Language 

A cqu isition • Sociolinguistics and D iscourse A nalysis 

• Course Design, Evaluation and Options and a dissertation 
Further details quoting ref: DL/TT97 from 

The Continuing Professional Development Office, 
tel: 0116 252 5782 (24 hrs), fax: 0116 252 3653. 
e-mail: hw8@le.ac.uk. 

School of Education, 

21 University Road, Leicester LEI 7RF. 

Promoting excellence in University teaching and research 



. UNIVERSITY OF WARWICK 

Centre for English Language teacher Educatior 



Post-experience 
degrees and 
diplomas 


2-year BA in TESOL 
Diploma in ELT and Administration 
MA in English Language Teaching 
MA in English for Specific Purposes 
MA in English Language Teaching to 
Young learners 


Postgraduate 
without teaching 
experience 


MA in English Language Studies and 
Methods 


Ten week specialist certificate courses in ELT, ESP and 
Young Learners 

(From January to March each year) 


Further Details 

The Secretary, CELTE, University of Warwick, 
Coventry CV4 7AL, England 




e-mail: CELTE@Warwick.ac.uk 
Telephone 01203 523200 
Fax: 01203 524318 







COURSES for ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE TEACHERS 



SUMMER PROGRAMME FOR TEACHERS 
The Institute’s summer programme includes: 
Teaching Literature; Teaching Drama; 
Teaching ESP; Teaching Business English; 
Teaching Medical English;Teaching Young 
Learners; Pronunciation for Teachers; 
English Today - new programme in the 
description of modern English. 

UNIVERSITY CERTIFICATE & 
DIPLOMA COURSES 
Advanced Certificate in English Language 
Teaching intensive or by distance learning; 
Advanced Certificate in TESP; 

UCLES DipTEFLA. 

Several modules of the Edinburgh MSc in Applied 
Linguistics are also taught at the Institute. 



INSTITUTE for APPLIED LANGUAGE STUDIES 

21 Hill Place, Edinburgh EH8 9 DP. 

Tel: 0131 650 6200 Fax: 0131 667 5927 
Email: IALS.enquiries@ed.ac.uk 
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$ Highly experienced teaching staff 
© Reasonably priced accommodation 



HILDERSTONE - THE HIGHEST QUALITY 
AT UNBEATABLE VALUE 



For details write to: 

Teacher Training, (Dept. TT) 
Hilderstone College, Broadstairs 
Kent CT10 2AQ, England 

Tel: 01 843 869171 
(Inti. +441843 869171) 

Fax: 01843 603877 
E - Mail: info@hilderstone.ac.uk 




Member uf BASELT 
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Courses validated by the British Council 
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